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Current Features 





THE TRAIN GOES 
EAST 


Romance and adventure on the 
road from Moscow to Vladivo- 
stok. 


THE MAGIC HORSE 


First feature-length color car- 
toon, based on the famous folk 
tale "The Hump-backed Horse." 


LIFE IN BLOOM 


Based on the life of Ivan Michu- 
rin, famous horticulturist. Writ- 
ten and produced by Alexander 
Dovzhenko, with music by Shosta- 
kovich. 


SYMPHONY OF LIFE 


A tale of the new Siberian land, 
beautifully photographed in So- 


viet Chrome Color and enriched .- 


with Russian music. Directed by 
Ivan Piriev, director of "They 
Met in Moscow." 
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GREEN SHORES 
IN THE WORLD OF CRYSTALS 
SECRETS OF NATURE 
SONG OF HAPPINESS 
(Animated Cartoon) 
SPRING MELODIES 
(Animated Cartoon) 
SUKHUMI IN NOVEMBER 
WINTER SPORTS 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: Circle 5-6570 


NEW LIBERTY ATLAS 


Contains 39 multi-colored postwar maps 
of the world, continents and countries 


including a 
TWO PAGE MAP OF THE USSR. 


Full page resource map of each con- 
tinent, a World Gazeteer-Index, and com- 


plete indexes of world cities. 


Added value: A colored reference World 


Map suitable as a wall map. 
Atlas size 12!/," x 9/2" 

Hard cover $1.25 
(Delivery in one month) 
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MODERN ATLAS 


Contains 39 multi-colored postwar maps 
of the world, continents and countries. 
Useful information on different map pro- 
jections. Six physical economic maps of 
re continents and tables of geographical 
acts. 


Atlas size 12!/," x 91/2" 
Paper cover $.50 
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Now you can think 
of your friends, too! 


Help your friends to un- 
derstand the USSR by 
seizing this bargain op- 
portunity and giving them 
this valuable book. 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
SINCE THE WAR 


by Dr. Hewlett Johnson 
DEAN OF CANTERBURY 


Traveling extensively through the Soviet Union, seeing and hearing for himself 

what is happening, the Dean of Canterbury brings us this enthralling and re- 

vealing report. It is the inspiring picture of a nation rising again from devasta- 
tion; conclusive evidence of a nation building for world peace. 
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We thought that the following communica- 
tion from Edwin S. Smith, former member of 
the National Labor Relations Board, of sufh- 
cient interest to our readers to warrant exclu- 
sive use of our letters page.——Ed. 


ESPITE the possibilities of coop- 

eration between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, which were 
clearly envisaged and to a certain ex- 
tent were realized at the recent Paris 
Conference cf Foreign Ministers, de- 
spite the accumulating evidence that 
the policy of “cold war” and armament 
building is leading us deeper into un- 
employment and underproduction, gul- 
lible Americans still rise to the per- 
petually dangled bait of anti-Soviet 
propaganda. 

A letter by Victor Yarros in a recent 
issue of Soviet Russia Today put a 
discerning finger on our difficulty by 
referring to America’s lack of the “will 
to think” about Russia. Much that is 
evil in our contemporary American 
life—notably the ferocious attack on 
our civil liberties—draws its source 
from this myopia which transforms a 
strong potential friend into the image 
of a deadly foe. 

The worst consequence of our short- 
sightedness is that we may be betrayed 
into a war against the one nation of 
which it may be said -with conviction 
that it wants peace and needs peace. 

The Soviet Union must have peace 
in order to fulfill the fundamental of 
its existence, namely the complete de- 
velopment of socialism within its bord- 
ers. Why is there an almost universal 
misunderstanding by Americans of the 
Soviet government’s role in world af- 
fairs? Russia is the simplest of nations 
to understand. It operates according to 
a philosophy and a plan. These are 
both open books for those who will 
take the trouble to read. 

The Soviet Union has no economic 
or political motive for external con- 
quest. Such conduct would be destruc- 
tive of all it hopes to build in its own 
country and to see accomplished in the 
world at large. 

The socialism of Lenin and Stalin 
recognizes unqualifiedly the principle 
of national severeignty for all coun- 
tries. In any country, only its own 
people can decide its economic and 
political destiny. Conquest by a for- 
eign power, either capitalist or social- 
ist, would destroy such economic and 
political self-determination. To be sure 
the Soviet Union would be pleased to 
have as many neighbors as possible 

who are moving in the direction of 
socialism. Between such countries and 
the Soviet Union there will inevitably 
exist close and friendly trade and cul- 
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tural relations, since the people of both 
are pursuing common goals. But this 
is cooperation not conquest. Exploita- 
tion of one socialist-minded nation by 
another would undermine and negate 
the growth of complementary trade 
relations by which the people of both 
countries profit. This the Soviet gov- 
ernment understands full well. 

A militaristic policy followed by the 
Soviet government toward any nation, 
socialist, semi-socialist or capitalist, 
would so arouse the Soviet people that 
their leaders would be forced into 
speedy retirement. Such a contingency 
is, to be sure, fantastic. The motiva- 
tion of political leaders in a developed 
socialist state like the Soviet Union 
could not be separate and different 
‘from that of the population in general. 
Those in the forefront and those in 
the ranks are equally bound by the 
framework of socialist living. The day- 
to-day impact of socialist practice falls 
as precisely on Stalin as on Ivan 
Ivanovich. There is no planning and 
living in Russia except socialist living 
and planning, and socialism means 
peace. 

If one holds these views of Russia 
to be over-sanguine, they are at least 
as credible and much more easily veri- 
fiable than the notions of “Red Fas- 
cism” and “Red Imperialism” with 
which the minds of American people 
are so systematically abused. 

The question therefore arises, “Why 
do Americans lack the ‘will to think’ 
about Russia?” 

We do not think because we are 
hypnotized by propaganda. The press, 
the radio, the politicians sing their anti- 
Soviet song with persistence and en- 
thusiasm. The ears of the average per- 
son are gradually closed to the recep- 
tion of quieter and saner voices. Nor is 
our plight only that of the hypnotized. 
The fact is that most Americans do not 
really dare to “will to think” that Rus- 
sia is a peace-minded nation. There 
are penalties that can be enforced 
against such thoughts—social ostra- 
cism, adverse publicity, possible loss 
of employment, the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee and the fear of 
worse things to come. 

The forces behind the anti-Soviet 
propaganda are using tactics employed 


- for centuries by those who labor to 


conceal their own evil aims By at- 
tributing them to others. Who is 
against Russia in the United States? 
The bankers and the industrial giants 
of American capitalism, the people 
who want more space for capital in- 
vestment abroad, who want cheaper 
raw materials and lots of them, and 
a.monopoly on various markets. The 
spread of socialism checks their greed 
and arouses their fury. They do not 
actually want war. It is too risky. They 
are enamoured, however, of the profits 
of a big armament policy such as the 
Truman administration is pursuing. 
(Continued on page 28) 














































































—— heview 
and Comment —— 


Progress Toward Peace 


ECENT months have seen a whole series of heartening 

demonstrations that war is not inevitable, that agree- 
ment is possible between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, and that the way is open to a peaceful world. 

The Paris Foreign Ministers’ Conference eased interna- 
tional tensions and pointed the way to the final settlement 
of the peace treaties with Germany and Austria, the main 
postwar problems whose solution falls outside the province 
of the United Nations. 

The significant introduction to the fourth annual report 
on the United Nations by Secretary General Trygve Lie, 
publication of which evoked shockingly meager comment. 
enumerated important gains for peace within the UN, de- 
spite the efforts of the Anglo-American bloc to thwart 
them, and pointed the way to further substantial progress 
in international cooperation. 

While criticizing no member nation directly, Mr. Lie un- 
mistakably attacked the policy represented by the North 
Atlantic Treaty in warning that “it is impossible te obtain 
lasting security from war by any arrangement that leaves 
out any great powers” and suggesting that collective secur- 
ity could be achieved not by regional arrangements but 
“only by working out the means by which all the great 
pewers may live together under the Charter, however long 
this process may take.” In his position on a number of 
major UN issues, Mr. Lie backed the stand that has been 
taken by the Soviet Union. He noted that the Security 
Council had operated with considerable success under its 
rule of unanimity (veto power) in the most critical period 
of great power tension, and expressed his conviction that 
this principle is vital to the UN’s functioning, and must be 
maintained. He advocated acceptance by the United Na- 
tions of the applications for membership of all fourteen 
nations now awaiting admission, a position that has been 
taken by the Soviet Union, as against the discriminatory 
method of accepting some and rejecting others advocated 
by the Anglo-American bloc. He urged United Nations 
Trusteeship for the Italian colonies, advocated by the 
USSR, rather than the compromise arrangement backed 
by Britain and America. He urged concerted action 
through the UN to find a solution for the impending eco- 
nomic crisis, recognizing the failure of ERP in the remark 
that a solution could not be found “by single countries 
acting in isolation nor by any limited group of nations.” 

Above all, he stressed the importance of the continuing 
of the Great Power consultations renewed at Paris and 
making this practice the rule and not the exception. 

Pointing out that while the UN had not been able to 
settle great power differences it had played an important 
conciliatory role in keeping them within peaceful bounds, 
as in the settlement of the Berlin crisis, Mr. Lie entered a 
strong plea to the member nations not to relegate the UN 
to an auxiliary role, but to make it the cornerstone of their 
foreign policies as the only sure guarantee against war. 

Added to these positive signposts toward peace in inter- 
national relations, has been the growing strength of the 
people’s peace movement everywhere, expressed in a series 
of peace conferences like those in New York, Paris, Czecho- 
solvakia and projected ones in the USSR and Mexico. 

Over against all this stands the failure of our cold war 
policies, as in China, openly acknowledged in the State 
Department’s White Paper attempting to shift all the blame 
for our own mistakes to Chiang Kai-shek; in Greece, in 
Korea and elsewhere in the world, as well as the positive 
damage to our own and European economy through the 
Marshall Plan, and the deep rifts evident in the relations 
among the Western powers. 

But the fear-ridden, power-mad men in Washington can 
not or will not read the handwriting on the wall. 
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The Arms Program and Artificial Alarms 


N July 21, the Senate ratified the North Atlantic Pact 

by a vote of 82 to 13, after a debate which despite tie 
numerical smallness and the mixed motives of the opposi- 
tion, placed on record the criminal folly of the foreign pol- 
icy it represents. The day before, the USSR had sent notes 
to Italy, the United States, Great Britain, France, chargiiig 
Italy with violating its peace treaty with the Allies by en- 
tering into an aggressive treaty against the USSR, and the 
other three nations with responsibility for such violation. 
The peace treaty with Italy committed her not to enter 
into an alliance aimed against any of the signatories, and 
limited her armies and armaments to those necessary for 
her own defense, commitments clearly violated by the pro- 
visions of the North Atlantic Pact and its open aggressive 
intentions against the USSR. 

The Soviet protest was rejected by Secretary Acheson as 
“utterly without foundation.” He denied that the treaty 
is directed against Russia, insisting on its “purely defen- 
sive” nature, a contention belied by every word and act of 
the Administration. 

Pursuing the policy of keeping the American public 
“artificially alarmed,” which Senator Dulles revealed was 
seriously discussed at the Paris Peace Conference as a 
method of insuring passage of the Pact and the arms bill, 
the Administration has proceeded to whip up the wildest 
scares of Russian aggression. The arms program presented 
by President Truman on July 25 asked for the moon in or- 
der to be sure of securing control of the earth to the United 
States. It asked $1,450,000,000, of which the major part 
would go toward arming the eleven Atlantic Pact signers, 
and $300,000,000 for Greece, Turkey and other countries. 
The Bill also would have put in the President’s hands the 
power to grant military aid to any nation on earth without 
consulting Congress, the word nation so broadly defined 
as to mean “any foreign government or country or group 
thereof, or any representatives or group of the people of 
any country.” Thus the President would have had a free 
hand to stir up war or revolt anywhere in the world 
against any government not to his taste, to finance guer- 
rilla warfare, any spurious would-be government in exile, 
or such discredited personages as the representatives of the 
Peasant International now infesting Washington. 

Within a few days, the President graciously withdrew 
his request for such sweeping powers—a meaningless ges- 
ture since the terms of the Pact and the amended arms 
bill still gave him enough power to keep his hands full for 
some time to come. The new bill “limits” grants of military 
supplies to North Atlantic Treaty Associates and to Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, Korea and the Philippine Republic, with 
Latin America and Canada eligible for arms on payment of 
their cost. The main purpose of ringing the USSR with a 
circle of hostile states remains, as well as the power to 
equip reactionary governments with arms “to maintain 
internal order.” There remains, too, the $45,000,000 ‘‘emer- 
gency fund” (use unspecified, but obviously intended to 
carry out such espionage and subversive acts against legiti- 
mate governments in Eastern Europe and elsewhere as en- 
visaged in the famous “Project X’’). The Administration, 
no doubt, calculates that other needs can be taken care 
of in the Pacific Pact now in the making, allegedly on the 
“initiative” of certain Pacific countries and through the ef- 
forts of Winston Churchill to organize a Federated Europe 
as an anti-Soviet bastion based on the revived war potential 
of the Neo-Fascist Western Germany we are creating. 

President Truman’s message to Congress on the Arms 
Bill, unprecedented in the annals of international relations 
among nations technically at peace, openly charged the 
Soviet Union with past and proposed aggressive acts. The 
State Department’s official analysis declared flatly that the 
arms program is a necessary implementation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, made so “by the potential aggressionist 
and expansionist aims of the Soviet Union abetted by the 
malignant growth of ideological Communism.” 

On the eve of the Congressional hearings, the U.S. Chiefs 
of Staff took off on an ostentatious tour of military dis- 
cussions with the Atlantic Treaty powers, their visit to Ger- 
many punctuated by the biggest postwar demonstration 
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of American military might, and declarations that US. 
armed forces in Europe would be kept at combat strength. 

Before leaving, General Omar N. Bradley, Army Chief- 
of-Staff and subsequently appointed chairman of the joint 
Chiefs-of-Staff, told the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
that America’s role in the military aid program wouid be 
to deliver the atomic bomb to Europe. 

This plan was further confirmed by U.S. Air Force 
Chief-of-Staff, General Hoyt S. Vandenberg (nephew of 
the Senator) in testimony before the House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee investigating charges of graft in high 
places in connection with B-36 orders, on August 12. De- 
claring that he spoke with the authorization of the State 
Department, General Vandenberg said that the Air Force 
regarded the Soviet Union as the only possible country 
against which the United States could be at war. He stated 
that the B-36 was designed to attack the USSR and that 
Soviet targets have already been picked by the air force. 

Secretary Acheson’s testimony before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee was preceded by inflammatory press re- 
ports that in a closed session he would make available “se- 
cret reports” on Soviet military preparations (this, accord- 
ing to members of the Committee, proved to be a complete 
dud). Contradicting previous Administration statements, 
Secretary Acheson declared specifically that the North At- 
lantic Pact and the arms program were designed to pro- 
vide a Western Europe route for U.S. troops. He made it 
quite clear that the program now proposed is only a be- 
ginning and that further assistance would be necessary 
after the first year. He declared that arms must be sup- 
plied as a means of defense against “subversion from with- 
in.” While insisting that the U.S. cannot ignore the possi- 
bilities of “direct military aggression,” he admitted that 
the boundaries of the “iron curtain countries” have not 
progressed one inch from the area which Soviet troops 
occupied during the war—‘in fact they have lost ground 
by withdrawnig from Iran.” Subsequently, testifying be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Secretary 
Acheson produced a new crop of inflammatory headlines 
by saying the U.S. is “open to attack” by the USSR. 

Secretary of Defense Johnson told the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee that the arms program had been drawn 
up before the North Atlantic Treaty was planned, reveal- 
ing that the latter is an attempt to legitimatize a program 
of armed intervention in Europe long since decided upon. 
Secretary Johnson admitted that at least half of the arms 
to be provided Europe would be from surplus material, 
valued at only a fraction of its actual and even less of its 
replacement value, so that the amount of actual aid will be 
far greater than the figures indicate. He declared that 
the arms program would have to be continued four or five 
years (that would mean 10 to 20 billions for the Ameri- 
can taxpayers). He scoffed at the idea of arms reduction 
—to which we are committed through the UN—saying, 
“We fell for that once.” 

In the two weeks of hearings accorded by the House 
Foreign Relations Committee on the arms bill, only two 
days were given to opponents of the bill. 

The joint Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
Armed Services Committee hearings were abruptly termi- 
nated after five days, barring any opposition witnesses at 
all, on the ground that they had already been heard before 
the House Committee. Senator Tom Connally declared that 
it would not be in the “public interest” to repeat their testi- 
mony. Among those who had requested an opportunity to 
testify was Henry Wallace, whose protest, along with many 
others, forced a reversal of this high-handed action. 

The deep concern of the American people for a new 
foreign policy is illustrated by the report of the Amer- 
can Quakers outlining positive steps toward an over-all 
ettlement with the USSR to replace the cold war policy, 

(milar efforts by the Continuations Committee of the 

\V ashington Conference on Peaceful Alternatives to the At- 
antic Pact, the coming National Labor Conference for 

‘eace scheduled to be held in Chicago October 1 and y 8 

nd many similar moves embracing large sections of the 
merican public With the balance of world forces chang- 
‘§ in favor of peace, the American people have a vital 
sponsibility in determining a new course for our country. 
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Sergei N. Kournakoff (1892-1949) 


TRIBUTE to Sergei N. Kournakoff appears elsewhere 

in this issue. We of the editorial staff who were privi- 
leged to work with him wish to add our own tribute to a 
dear friend whom we recall with deep affection, gratitude 
and admiration tinged with wonder. 

When the Second World War moved into its decisive 
phase with the invasion of -the USSR by Hitler and his al- 
lies, the problem of interpreting events on the Eastern 
Front seemed insoluble, so complete was the structure of 
planned misinformation about the Soviet Union. 

It was left for a then obscure, former Russian military 
officer, working under difficulties, to offset, virtually single- 
handed, the vast welter of ignorance, prejudice and con- 
fusion. His articles, distinguished for their unpretentious 
simplicity, clarity and directness, their firsthand knowl- 
edge of Russia and its men, their common sense and their 
crisp warm style, were almost the only war writings of the 
time that made sense. They made sense because added to 
Kournakoff’s military knowledge was an understanding, 
learned in his years of exi': from his native land, of the So- 
viet system and the unity and morale of its people and its 
army. His articles helped to preserve courage and sanity 
in the period of tension and gloom when Hitler’s armies 
were still advancing deep into Russia. When the tide of 
the war turned at Stalingrad, they heightened our under- 
standing of the incomparable heroism of the Soviet army 
and people and the magnitude of their role in bringing 
final victory. In time, the “experts” made a respectful 
though unacknowledged study of Kournakoff’s interpreta- 
tions. One may well say that this helped to prevent us 
from stultifying our war effort as prejudice and misinfor- 
mation, deliberately fostered, have since stultified our part 
in building peace. 

We of the SRT staff realize now that in making this ex- 
traordinary contribution, and in continuing to send us his 
vivid articles from Russia, Sergei Kournakoff probably cut 
short his life. We know how often he fought off exhaustion 
or illness to get his regular articles to us on time, never 
missing a single issue through all the long years of the war. 
We know how meticulously he followed each development, 
checking and re-checking up to the last printer’s proof, so 
that his readers would be as fully and accurately informed 
as was humanly possible. To do this he never incon- 
venienced other publications to whom he was committed 
for daily and weekly articles. 

In addition to his massive amount of writing, he was 
constantly in demand as a speaker for the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, Russian War Relief and 
numerous labor, church, college, businessmen’s and other 
groups. His spoken commentaries, enlivened by a sparkling 
wit and inspired by his consecration to the anti-fascist 
cause, were an inestimable contribution to our war effort. 

Never sparing himself, Sergei Kournakoff gave to one 
hour the value of ten. In that way he gave those last 
crowded years the effectiveness of a lifetime. Thus, seem- 
ingly cutting his life short, he actually lengthened it. And 
he lengthened it in still another sense. He left a body of 
work that increases in importance as history sifts through 
contemporary writing and isolates for preservation what is 
sound and clear and honest, as was his. And he left among 
those who worked with him a living memory of a keen, 
alert and sensitive mind, and a great heart. 


TO OUR READERS 


We are inexpressibly grateful to our readers and friends who, in 
many cases at considerably personal sacrifice, have made it possible 
for us to weather (and we mean weather!) these difficult summer 
months. Reaching the season which the money-raising experts con- 
sider most unpropitious for getting results, we asked our most faith- 
ful supporters to loan us enough to get through the summer. The 
response was wonderful. In most cases the money, squeezed from 
dwindling incomes, came in outright gifts. The oncoming depression 
days mean new difficulties for all of us. But the generous response 
to our constant appeals makes us confident that you will still find ways 
to help us keep SRT alive, a state in which we are determined to 
remain. We shall launch our fall financial campaign next month, and 
we know that we can count on you in the future as in the past to 
support our efforts for American-Soviet friendship and peace. 
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Secret Weapon Against the New China 






by FREDERICK V. FIELD 


[Jie ESSENCE OF THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT'S POLICY TOWARD 
[ine New China is an open call to the Chinese people to 
sabotage and eventually overthrow their leaders backed by the 
promise that American imperialism will do all in its power 
to help them re-enslave themselves under western capitalism 
and Chiang Kai-shek. 

The policy is put forward by Mr. Acheson under the fan- 
tastic pretense that China’s newly won liberation is in fact a 
Russian victory over four hundred and fifty million docile 
Chinese who in some mysterious fashion have been duped by 
Stalin’s ideology. And this has happened, according to the 
Secretary of State, in spite of the American government's 
unbounded generosity, goodwill and progressivism which no 
one except Chiang Kai-shek’s entourage appreciated. 

Seldom has a more fraudulent, dishonest statement been 
issued by a government agency than the State Department’s 
recent White Paper on China. Perhaps never in times of 
peace has a government so openly called for the subversion of 
so great a foreign nation. 

Publication of this long-awaited declaration, coming at a 
time when the political and military liberation of China is 
almost complete, focuses attention not only on the historic 
importance of what is being accomplished in China and on 
the vital significance of these events to the welfare of the 
American people, but it also unwittingly marks the despera- 
tion of the imperialists in the face of the increasing 
strength of the forces of peace and democracy throughout the 
world. 

I have remarked before in these pages that the rapidly 
developing victories of the Chinese people constituted such a 
severe defeat of the post-war schemes of American reaction- 
aries and such a momentous strengthening of the side of 
peace that they literally changed the face of the world. The 
relationship of forces, speaking internationally, was thereby 
altered not merely quantitatively by adding a little here and 
taking away a little there, but qualitatively in the sense that 
world relations were thereby basically and permanently chang- 
ing their composition. The losing side, the American im- 


perialists, weakened and geographically cut down, could there- . 


fore be expected to become increasingly more bold and daring 
and foolhardy. We should look not only for an intensification 
of existing lines ot imperialist action, such as the Truman 
Doctrine and Marshall Plan and the undermining of the 
United Nations, but also for unprecedented new international 
adverturism. 

An examination of the White Paper on China, of the in- 
spired reportage of the State Department’s kept mon of the 
press, and particularly of present American deeds in China 
of which the public is supposed to be ignorant, indicates that 
wild adventures boding ill to ourselves and the world are 
afoot. 

The White Paper appeals to the Chinese people to return 
to the fold of American imperialism; meanwhile the American 
government in undisclosed deeds seeks to prepare the way for 
that return. It continues to provide Chiang Kai-shek with 
arms and ammunition from the nearby islands of the new 
American protectorate in the western Pacific. It continues to 
fortify the Chinese Island of Formosa as a counter-revolu- 
tronary base. In Formosa the Americans are busily engaged in 
developing a separatist movement among the population, just 
as the Japanese did ten and fifteen years ago. Washington has 
even launched several balloons into the international skies on 
which are painted such slogans as “A Trusteeship for 
Formosa,” “The Formosans Want an American Protectorate,” 
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“Keep Formosa from China,” “Repudiate the Cairo Plecye 
to Return Formosa to China.” 

The Soongs and Kungs, Chiang’s Madame, and the other 
corrupt renegades which the White Paper pretends to scold 
are given hospitable asylum together with their loot in this 
country. America’s Voice of the Air broadcasts daily slanders 
about Russia’s taking over China when even Marshall as 
Secretary of State had to admit that no evidence of Soviet 
aid to the People’s Liberation Army existed. 

But most serious of all is the American-inspired and Ameri- 
can-supported blockade of China’s liberated ports. Here is a 
complicated piece of skulduggery which needs to be widely 
publicized in America. It is generally assumed that the crip- 
pling blockade of Shanghai and other ports is Chiang’s doing 
and that the United States is opposed to it. A rather clever 
bit of footwork has created this impression. 

At the end of June, when the armies of Liberation were 
sweeping into south China, it will be recalled that the State 
Department sent emissaries to London and other Marshall 
Plan capitals to discuss what the New York Times described 
as “a coordinated foreign trading policy vis-a-vis the Com- 
munist areas of China.” “The purpose of this policy,” the 
Times reported, “is not to pave the way for early recognition 
of a Chinese Communist regime but, on the contrary, to 
strengthen the collective hand of the non-Communist powers 
in trading with China and at the same time to block any 
future flow of strategic materials to the Communist areas of 
ae 

This blackmail expedition followed by two weeks the an- 
nouncement by Chiang Kai-shek’s remnants in Canton that 
they were imposing a blockade of the liberated ports and a 
protest against this move from Washington so mild that it 
was reported to have “encouraged” its perpetration. Since 
that time the great port of Shanghai with its six million in- 
habitants and its many industries which depend upon im- 
ported raw materials, has been closed to trade. 

No one who studies this situation believes for a moment 
that Chiang Kai-shek has the power to effect such a blockade 
by himself. Clearly this is imperialism’s secret weapon against 
the New China. The blockade was instigated and is now 
maintained by the American government. Britain, France and 
the other Marshall countries have been coerced into going 
along with a policy almost as detrimental to themselves as 
to the people of Shanghai. Whether Marshall Plan blackmail 
can continue to keep the European powers in line remains to 
be seen. Meanwhile Washington regards the blockade as an 
effective way to create discontent, unemployment and starva- 
tion and therefore harrassment for Liberated China. The fact 
that it is also wiping out American busines; interests in 
China, that it is strongly opposed by shipping and trading 
interests and that it materially adds to the American depres- 
sion gives way to the higher strategy of the imperialist war- 
makers. 

If the blockade is an. indication of present American gov- 
ernment deeds toward the New Chinese democracy, a threat 
contained in the White Paper serves notice of even wilder 
adventurism in the future. The White Paper states, “Should 
the Communist regime lend itself to the aims of Soviet Rus- 
sian imperialism and attempt to engage in aggression against 
China’s neighbors, we and the other members of the United 
Nations would be confronted by a situation violative of the 
principles of the United Nations Charter and threatening 
international peace and security.” 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Y FRIENDS all agree that the 
{Vilreading of the morning paper 
hese days is a most difficult and dis- 
couraging chore. One reads that ap- 
yarently in the United States, war is 
taken for granted; most of our money, 
most of our newspaper space, appa- 
rently most of our talk goes to the 
matter of past war, of present conflict 
and of future inevitable organized 
murder of human beings. It is spoken 
of jauntily, it usurps the headlines and 
it is prominent in editorial opinions. 
There is the old Holy Alliance—now 
called the Atlantic Pact—on which 
the chief war organizers of the world 
are today consulting and we are about 
to put into the arming of Europe, 
more money than we have any idea of 
spending for education, health or 
housing. This morning the perennial 
candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for President tells us that we 
must go to war in Asia, and the heads 
of the chief universities in the United 
States have just told us that nobody 
who believes in Communism has any 
right to teach anything he knows. 

But the Liberal who remains sane 
has after all not so much reason to 
despair as he might assume without 
thinking. First of all there is the 
memory of two great meetings for 
Peace: the one in New York and the 
one in Paris. One has but ‘to read 
that recent volume, speaking of 
Peace,* to realize what it was that 
those three thousand people who sup- 
ported the Waldorf-Astoria Meeting 
meant and thought. Here are set down 
in logical sequence the words and ad- 
vice of a host of speakers; not all in 
agreement, except on one thing: that 
war as an instrument of human pro- 
gress is no longer to be considered. 
It might be an excellent thing if those 
who are despairing would substitute 
this volume for their morning news- 
paper during the next week. 

Beyond this and to emphasize it is 
the memory of the Peace Meeting in 
Paris. Much has been said of the meet- 
ing itself and of the speakers, but 
perhaps more emphasis could be laid 
upon what those people represented. 
Here in a city whose every monument 
is reminiscent of war and conquest; 
where arch and tower and plaque re- 
mind us of the terrible series of wars, 
covering centuries, through which the 
French nation’ has marched; if any 
people have a right to be judges as to 
the efficiency and hope of war, the 
French people are those people. And 
it is undoubtedly the truth that today, 
France as a nation has determined 
‘hat she will not fight again. There 
aay be those who have not said this 

clearly as the speakers in Paris 

iid it. But I think there can be no 

oubt of the attitude of the mass of 

‘e French people. They have seen 

ar of every sort, offense and defense, 

glorious victory and ignominious 
feat, and they know as no other peo- 


- Speaking of Peace. An edited report of the 

tural and Scientific Conference for World 

ce. Published by the National Council of the 
, Sciences and Professions, New York, 1949. 
pp. 
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ple that this path cannot longer be 
tread by civilized men. 

But not only the French, the repre- 
sentatives of other people; the Ital- 
ians, the Eastern European countries, 
the Balkans, Asia and Africa; all came 
to support this conclusion. There 
could be no doubt on the part of those 
attending these series of meetings, 
that the considered opinion of the 
mass of thinking people in the world 
is today against war. In fact as it 
seemed to Americans in Paris and to 
Americans here in New York, the 
only country today which openly and 
flippantly is talking about the inevita- 
bility of war and its efficiency in push- 
ing human progress is the United 
States of America. 

Even here it is splendid to have the 
chorus at least halted and to read that 
excellent report of the Quakers on the 
Road to Peace. Here is one of the few 
sane efforts on the part of persons 
who cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be called Communists, to 
sit down and consider without hysteria 
the actual Communist position. It goes 
to support the impression which the 
Communists and _ representatives of 
Russia in both New York and Paris 
made upon the audience. Here were 
people who had a belief; and that be- 
lief is based upon a strong conviction 
that something is fundamentally 
wrong in the present organization of 
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work and industry throughout most of 
the world. Every Liberal is bound to 
be a fellow-traveler with the Commu- 
nists in a large number of things for 
which Communism and_ Socialism 
stand. And too, there is no question 
about the fact that however large a 
section of our present capitalistic or- 
ganization we retain, if we are going 
to succeed in reforming this system in 
industry, in accordance with the best 
thought of mankind, we have got to 
subordinate the profit motive to the 
motive of the social welfare of the 
mass of men. 

Can a person today be considered a 
Liberal unless he stands for these 
Seven Pillars of Reform?: 


. Peace; no more War 

. The abolition of poverty 

Compulsory education and 

health maintenance 

. The subordination of private 

property to public welfare 

. The planning of industry for 
social progress and not for 
private profit 

6. The distribution of income so 
as to maintain life; reward ef- 
fort and incite ability 

7: The maximum of _ individual 

freedom compatible with the 

objects enumerated above. 


There are innumerable ways of ex- 
pressing the truths thus put down, 
with variations of emphasis and end- 
less differences of method. But surely 
no Liberal today can advocate war or 
ignore poverty; or fail to resent the 
rule of wealth, the anarchy of in- 
dustry and the utterly unreasonable 
and dangerous division of wealth; 
while education and health are evi- 
dently the plain paths to any benefi- 
cent change. On these main objects 
then Communism and Free Enterprise 
must agree. Can there not be coopera- 
tion as to some of the specific means 
to accomplish these ends? Is War the 
only answer for the areas of dif- 
ference? 

Upon these two things Liberals 
must insist: 


1. It is idiotic for a_man to say: 
I believe this, but I will not work 
for it if anyone else whom I do not 
like or who has other beliefs with 
which I do not agree, supports my 
program. 

2. Intelligent men must not insist 
that in the United’ States, we have 
an example of free and unsocialized 
enterprise and that it is successful; 
when we know perfectly well that 
much of our enterprise is regulated 
by socialistic planning and that all 
of our large industries are planned 
although at present this planning 
is primarily for the profit of the 
owners; and only secondarily for 
social progress. 


If now, in the face of this situation, 
we are going to sit down and refuse 
to discuss and understand the objects 
of Socialism and Communism, and re- 
fuse to go along with these great sys- 
tems of human effort so far as this is 
consisent with our own beliefs, then 

(Continued on page 26) ’ 
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a two years ago General Mar- 
shall, then Secretary of State, an- 
nounced his famous plan for European 
recovery. It soon became the most sig- 
nificant issue in Western politics. Op- 
position leaders like Henry Wallace 
were denounced as would-be starvers 
of the European people. Militant trade- 
unionists were attacked by labor leaders 
who promised their members Marshall 
Plan jobs instead of organization for 
wage increases. 

In Western Europe the attempted iso- 
lation of Communists was based on 
the Marshall Plan. Governments neg- 
lected other means of solving their 
problems for this cure-all from the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

In international politics the abandon- 
ment of the Potsdam Agreement was 
excused as necessary for the Marshall 
Plan. The aggravation of poor relations 
with the USSR, and preparations for 
aggressive war, were linked with So- 
viet opposition to the European Recovery 
Program. 

Today this plan is getting into the 
second full year of its scheduled four 
years and three months existence. But 
already it has lost its political charm. 

Congress passed it for a second year 
without enthusiasm, and then reduced 
the appropriation. Government officials 
still formally defend the plan, but have 
subordinated it to other issues. ‘Labor 
leaders now preserve a discreet silence 
on the subject when talking to their 
membership. European Governments in- 
creasingly ignore Marshall Plan direc- 
tions, and make timid approaches to co- 
operation with the USSR. 

The Marshall Plan may be permitted 
a routine existence until its time is up. 
But reactionaries now concentrate on 
other means for promoting their world- 
wide objectives. 

Why this rapid fading of the Marshall 
Plan? 

It has already failed to achieve its 
objectives, economic, political, and dip- 
lomatic. 

The proclaimed economic objectives— 
to maintain high production levels in 
the United States and to stabilize the 
economies of Europe—are obvious fail- 
ures. 

The real economic objectives of open- 
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ing European industry wide to Ameri- 
can investors has fallen far short of its 
oal. 

The political objectives of destroying 
the Communist movements and militant 
trade union centers of Western Europe 
have also failed. Election returns and 
other numerical indicators show no gen- 
eral reduction in Communist strength, 
and all efforts have failed to break the 
core of the powerful trade union centers 
of France and Italy. 






The diplomatic objective of isolating 
the USSR has also failed, despite the 
superficial success of the Atlantic Pact. 
The limited agreements of the Foreign 
Ministers in Paris, and recent trade 
agreements between Eastern and West- 
ern European countries underline this 
failure—while pointing to the ultimate 
diplomatic isolation of the United States 
if our rulers are not forced off the course 
of the Marshall Plan, the Atlantic Pact, 
and the Point Four program. 

All these aspects of the failure of the 
Marshall Plan have become clear with 
the first months of the economic down- 
turn in the United States. Our economic 
crisis has already become the crisis of 
Western Europe and the mortal crisis of 
the Marshall Plan. 


Eifects of the Marshall Plan at Home 


Reduction in Exports and Jobs 


The Marshall Plan was projected in 
June, 1947, when exports were declin- 
ing from their post-war peak. Govern- 
ment officials and businessmen hoped 
by means of the ERP to keep their for- 
eign business at peak levels, and so 
maintain an important outlet for the 
products of American farms and _fac- 
tories. 


Unfortunately for this aim, high post- 
war exports were based, not on a sound 
development of trade, but on multi- 
billion dollar advances by the United 
States Government, combined with li- 
quidation of gold and dollar reserves 
by foreign countries. As a stimulus to 
exports, the Marshall Plan was more a 
change in name than an increase over 
previous programs. The British Loan, 
Truman Doctrine “aid” to Greece, Tur- 
key, and China; civilian “relief” in oc- 
cupied areas; and various special credits 
to Italy, France, and other countries 
propped exports prior to the Marshall 
Plan. The ERP consolidated many of 
these special programs, but only slightly 
increased the total amount. At the 


same time the gold and dollar reserves 
of other countries which had financed 
many billions of exports previously were 





so reduced that no more could be used. 

In addition, the Marshall Plan marked 
an intensification of the cold war and 
included an almost complete blockad: 
on exports to the USSR and the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies. 

Therefore, following the atnounce- 
ment of the Marshall Plan, total ex- 
ports dropped about one-fourth from 
the post-war peak. Trade with Western 
Europe declined as much. The ERP 
officials counted on exports under the 
Marshall Plan as an addition to ex- 
ports financed by normal trade, but in- 
stead, Marshall Plan shipments merely 
changed the method of financing the 
purchase of some of the goods that would 
have been bought anyhow. 

This reduction in foreign trade was 
an important factor in starting the busi- 
ness downturn now under way. During 
the first five months of this year, exports 
were temporarily stabilized at the re- 
duced 1948 rate because of the accelera- 
tion of shipments against former ERP 
orders. But now a new downturn in 
exports is inevitable. With the reduced 
appropriations for ERP and similar pro- 
grams, Government-financed exports will 
decline from the recent rate by more 
than a billion dollars per year. Because 
of the decline in European sales to the 
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Look Giuseppe! How in the world do you suppose 
he got a license to sell an Italian product? 


United States, normally financed ex- 
ports will also fall. So the full effects 
of the ERP in undermining foreign 
trade, and worsening the depression 
at home, are yet to be felt. 

The very careful Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1948, prepared by Gunnar 
Myrdal’s staff of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, analyzed the economic 
conflicts caused by the Marshall Plan. 
These experts concluded that the West- 
ern European countries were forced to 
proceed: 


. . as far as possible along the only 
course more or less subject to their own 
control—that is, the maximum curtailment 
of imports from the United States and the 
development of substitute production in Eur- 
ope itself or in other non-dollar areas. The 
United States is thus in the strange position 
of financing a program which is directed 
largely toward the reduction of its own ex- 
ports. It faces the anomalous prospect that, 
by the end of the (Marshall) program... 
its own exports to Europe will be reduced 
below the depression-shrunk volume of 1938; 
and Europe nevertheless will still be short 
of dollars to cover its imports from the 
United States. 


And this gloomy prognosis did not 
take into account the business decline 
now under way! 

The fact that ERP failed to prevent 
the decline in United States exports is 
enough to explode the claim that the 
Marshall Plan would preserve jobs in 
American factories. The actual fact is 
much worse. 

Out of $4,242,000,000 of paid ship- 
ments under the ERP through June 30, 
1949, only $291,000,000 consisted of ma- 
hinery, vehicles, and other advanced 
nanufactured products of American fac- 
ories. As a matter of fact the Marshall 

‘lan forced on the European countries 
o much surplus raw materials, and so 
isrupted their finances, that they were 
reed to reduce considerably the total 


nount of purchases of American factory 
roducts. 
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At the same time American trade 
with the USSR and Eastern Europe, 
cut off by the Marshall Plan, had been 
almost exclusively in machinery and 
other capital goods—the best job-creators 
in American factories. Consequently the 
ERP sharply hit employment in a cru- 
cial sector—the heavy industries which 
are always most dependent on foreign 
markets and which play such a vital 
role in our whole economy. 

Thus the Marshall Plan played an im- 
portant and direct part in throwing 
workers out of their jobs, in bringing 
to pass the condition of mass unemploy- 
ment which again besets America after 
the dubious “relief” provided by the war 
and the subsequent “cold war.” 


High Living Costs 


While reducing incomes from jobs, 
the ERP raised the costs of foodstuffs 
to the American people, and is partly re- 
sponsible for the “stickiness” of high 
retail food prices during the present 
downturn. 

The Agriculture Department reported 
a record 686 million bushels of grain ex- 
ports in the 1948-1949 crop year, as 
against 588 million bushels the previous 
year. The New York Times, reporting 
this fact, says: 


The continued record shipments after the 
post-war famine crisis had passed were for 
the most part a phase of the European re- 
habilitation program. (July 21, 1949.) 


Seventy-eight per cent of the grain 
exports went to Marshall Plan countries 
Japan and Korea. Huge quantities of 
grain and other foods continued to be 
shipped to these countries despite sub- 
stantial improvement in their own food 
production. As will be seen, this did not 
result in “rehabilitation” abroad, or in 
an improved diet for the people of West- 
ern Europe. It consisted mainly of a 
disguised but vast dumping operation 


at the expense of the American people. 
Ordinary farmers got the smaller part 
of this dumping subsidy. Through the 
operation of special regulations, such 
as the enforced shipment of a percentage 
of flour instead of wheat, most of the 
profits went to the monopolies who 
handle and process food products. 

Without the Marshall Plan, Ameri- 
can consumers would not have had to 
pay four billion more dollars for food 
in 1948 than they paid for a larger quan- 
tity of food in 1947. 

Nor would it be possible for food proc- 
essors even now to charge retail con- 
sumers 5 per cent more for food than 
in 1947 while paying farmers $ per cent 
less than in 1947. 

Add taxes—g billions by June, 1950— 
and it is plain that the ERP has been 
a very costly affair to the ordinary Ameri- 
can. Nor do income and expense ac- 
counts measure the full cost. 

Around the Marshall Plan, as much as 
any other single issue, reaction has built 
the campaign of anti-Soviet vilification 
which has so poisoned the atmosphere 
in our country that neo-fascist actions 
of public officials and private mobs are 
taken for granted and even applauded by 
press and radio. The disillusionment of 
Western Europe with post-war failures 
is fast crystallizing around the Marshall 
Plan into resentment against the Ameri- 
can diplomats and businessmen who 
now swagger over Europe, a resentment 
for which all of us will pay unless we 
can earn the renewal of European 


friendship by ending the ERP policy. 
Monopoly Profiteering 


“Tt’s an ill wind that blows no good.” 
All of the good from the Marshall Plan 
has blown in one direction, to the rela- 
tively small number of corporations that 
absorbed as profits a large part of the 
billions in cost paid by the American 
people. 

The monopolization of orders under 
the Marshall Plan has been even more 
pronounced than in the allotment of 
military orders during World War II. 
During the month of August, 1948, the 
firm of William Clayton, one of the 
authors of the Marshall Plan, obtained 
$27,000,000 out of $39,000,000 in cotton 
orders. Publicity has forced some reduc- 
tion in the share of the business going 
to Anderson and Clayton, but it still gets 
a far larger portion than any other cotton 
broker. 

Virtually all of the ERP petroleum 
products—at more than half a billion 
dollars per year—are bought from the 
five giant international oil trusts: Stand- 
ard Oil (New Jersey), Socony-Vacuum, 
the Texas Company, Standard of Cali- 
fornia, and Gulf Oil. In this and other 
respects, as will be seen, the oil trusts 

(Continued on page 25) 

























HOW TRADE ASSISTS EASTERN EUROPE 


Trade between the USSR and the People’s Democ- 
racies promotes economic progress and strengthens 
the political and economic independence of each 


OVIET foreign policy, and in particu- 
lar its foreign economic relations, are 
based on a respect for the full equality 
of the parties and their national indepen- 
dence and sovereignty. These prin- 
ciples have been adhered to consistently 
throughout Soviet history. As soon as 
it came into being, the Soviet state an- 
nulled the unequal agreements concluded 
by tsarist Russia with Persia (Iran), Af- 
ghanistan, Turkey and China. 

The Soviet Union is able to undertake 
very concrete obligations and to guaran- 
tee that the conditions necessary for their 
fulfillment will be observed by the for- 
eign trade and other economic organiza- 
tions of the USSR. Soviet institutions 
have never failed to meet their obligations. 
It is for this reason that those states sin- 
cerely interested in peaceful international 
economic cooperation are readily broad- 
ening their economic relations with the 
Soviet Union. 

Such states are the People’s Democra- 
cies—Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Albania—and 
economic cooperation and trade between 
them and the Soviet Union grows from 
day to day. The development of this 
trade is especially significant in the pres- 
ent international situation when, by the 
will of foreign monopolies, discrimina- 
tion is practiced in respect to trade be- 
tween Western and Eastern Europe. The 
share of all these democratic countries 
in the trade of each one of them ranges 
from 30 to 80 per cent. And this trade 
differs fundamentally from the economic 
relations prevailing in the capitalist 
world, for it promotes the economic prog- 
ress and strengthens the economic and 
political independence of each one of 
them. Cooperation between the USSR 
and the People’s Democracies represents 
a new and a higher form of economic 
relations, for it is based on the principle 
of unselfish aid to economically less de- 
veloped countries. 

The Soviet Union occupies a leading 
place in the foreign trade of the People’s 
Democracies, and the largest proportion 
of Soviet deliveries to them comprises 
equipment and scarce raw materials for 
industry. These predominate over con- 
sumer goods. And this facilitates the in- 
dustrialization of those countries. Herein 
lies the fundamental: difference between 
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Soviet deliveries and the exports of the 
capitalist states, which have a strongly 
pronounced consumer-goods character 
and lead to a decline in industrial pro- 
duction. It is indicative that the share of 
industrial equipment in United States 
deliveries to the Marshall Plan countries 
is only 8 per cent. The Soviet Union sup- 
plies the People’s Democracies, on credit 
terms, much equipment for the restora- 
tion of their industries. 

The very nature of Soviet imports, too, 
reveals the fundamental difference be- 
tween the foreign trade of the USSR and 
that of the capitalist countries. The lat- 
ter use their imports as a means of com- 
pelling the exporting country to develop 
only a few branches of production, chiefly 
those branches producing raw materials, 
with the result that the economy of the 
exporting countries acquires a distorted, 
one-sided character that becomes entirely 
dependent on the foreign monopolies. 

But the People’s Democracies do not 
deliver to the Soviet Union any item 
whose export could interfere with the 
realization of their economic plans. On 
the contrary, their deliveries stimulate de- 
velopment of industrial production in 
their own countries. 

Having adopted planned national econ- 
omies, the People’s Democracies are inter- 
ested in guaranteed deliveries of com- 
modities that they wiil need for a long 
period of time, and also in stable markets 
for their own goods. The Soviet Union, 
where planned economy is the. law of 
economic development, meets these de- 
mands, for trade with the USSR renders 
these countries immune to the éffects of 
“accidental” economic fluctuations and 
devastating crises. 

The significance of this factor for the 
People’s Democracies cannot be over- 
estimated. One need but mention the 
fact that about 70 per cent of Czecho- 
slovakian goods now exported to the 
Soviet Union would be in danger of 
becoming a glut on the markets of capi- 
talist countries because of increased com- 
petition. The. people of Czechoslovakia 
have not forgotten the countless misfor- 
tunes caused by the crisis of 1929-1933, 
when Czechoslovakian’ foreign trade 
shrank to one-fourth its volume and 
nearly 50 per cent of her industrial 
workers were unemployed. 


A very important advantage of trade 
with the Soviet Union is the fact that its 
development requires no world currency. 
In fact, trade between the People’s De- 
mocracies and the Soviet Union obviates 
the necessity for ‘any currency, for, un- 
like other countries desiring to sell only 
consumer goods without buying anything 
from the People’s Democracies, the So- 
viet Union strives for. a well-balanced 
trade with these countries, that is, a trade 
based on evenly balanced mutual deliv- 
eries. 

In the period between the two World 
Wars, foreign trade between the small 
countries of Central and Southeastern 
Europe deteriorated from year to year. 
The imperialist powers converted thes: 
countries into semi-colonies, doing every- 
thing to disrupt and break the mutual 
economic relations that had developed 
between them in the course of centuries. 

Since the victory of the People’s De- 
mocracies, economic cooperation between 
these countries has been growing steadily. 
Thus, in 1937, Czéchoslovakia’s share in 
Bulgarian imports was 5 per cent and 
in her exports 5.6 per cent, whereas in 
1947, it was 15.8 and 18.9 per cent re- 
spectively. In 1949, this trade turnover is 
expected to increase by 30 per cent com- 
pared with 1948. On the eve of World 
War II, Czechoslovakia accounted for 
6.6 per cent of Hungarian imports and 4 
per cent of Hungarian exports; in 1947, 
these figures were 12 and 16 respectively. 
The mutual trade turnover between 
Czechoslovakia and Poland in 1947 was 
three times the pre-war level. 

The growing foreign trade turnover 
of these countries can be illustrated by 
these examples: Poland’s foreign trade 
turnover doubled in 1948 compared with 
1947; and in Czechoslovakia during the 
same period imports grew by 31.7 per 
cent and exports by 31.6 per cent. An 
analogous picture is presented by the 
other Eastern European countries. 

Under special agreements, the People’s 
Democracies receive extensive technical 
assistance from the Soviet Union. This 
has helped these countries, in a compara- 
tively brief time, not only to restore their 
industrial production but to expand it 
considerably through the construction of 
new first-class enterprises. 

The solution of important problems of 
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rational economy and culture has also 
been facilitated by mutual technical as- 
sistance between the People’s Democra- 
cies themselves, who thus profit from 
the example and experience of the Soviet 
Union. A long-term agreement on eco- 
nomic cooperation was concluded ke- 
tween Poland and Czechoslovakia in 
1947, and similar agreements were con- 
cluded the following year between other 
People’s Democracies (Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Romania with Poland, Bulgaria 
and Romania with Czechoslovakia, etc.). 
In a number of cases these agreements 
ire adopted as a basis for the mutual 
oordination of production programs and 
or cooperation in the production of 
various types of equipment as well as 
| the construction and establishment of 
xed enterprises in industry, transport 
id foreign trade. Czechoslovakia and 
‘land, for example, are jointly building 
power station and twenty other indus- 
al enterprises. 
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—-Bottom photo, courtesy Czech Information Service 
East Eu-onoan industrios benefit by trade betwoen each other and with the USSR. Top: 
A textile rill in Czechoslovakia. Bottom: A lethe ope-cto: in a Bulgarian factory. 


The chief stimulus towards an_in- 
crease in commodity exchange and other 
forms of cooperation between the dem- 
ocratic countries is the desire to satisfy 
the demands of the wide masses of the 
people in the best possible way. All the 
agreements between the Soviet Union 
and the countries. of the People’s De- 
mocracy for friendship and mutual as- 
sistance are of a bilateral nature and di- 
rected towards the maximum develop- 
ment of productive forces. 

In order to organize still closer co- 
operation between the democratic coun- 
tries, a Council of Mutual Economic As- 
sistance, functioning on the basis of 
equal rights, was formed in January of 
this year of representatives of Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Poland, Romania, the USSR 
and Czechoslovakia (this Council was 
subsequently joined also by Albania). 
This international organization is an 
open one; thus, it may be joined by any 
other countries sharing the principles of 









peaceful economic cooperation. The 
Council of Mutual Economic Assistance 
aims toward the exchange of economic 
experience and technical assistance, as 
well as mutual assistance in the form of 
raw materials, food products, machin- 
ery, which will naturally considerably 
accelerate the development of the na- 
tional economy of these countries. 

The economic development and the 
rising standard of living achieved by the 
People’s Democracies are best demon- 
strated by figures for 1948. 

In Czechoslovakia industrial output 
has exceeded the prewar level by 1o per 
cent, in Poland by 51, in Bulgaria by 71. 
In Hungary, where the preliminary fig- 
ures of the three-year-plan were excelled, 
the volume of industrial output exceeds 
prewar volume by almost 30 per cent. 
In Romania, where as recently as the 
middle of 1947 industrial production 
equalled only half prewar, that level 
was surpassed by many _ important 
branches of industry by the end of 1948. 

Living standards have improved con- 
siderably, and this is clearly reflected 
by the reduction in prices, the rise in the 
real wages of factory and office workers, 
and in the partial or complete abolition 
of rationing. Only three years after the 
end of the most destructive of all wars, 
wages in these countries had already ex- 
ceeded prewar wages as follows: in 
Czechoslovakia by 40 per cent, in Poland 
and Hungary by from 20 to 30 per 
cent, in Bulgaria by 10 per cent. Ration- 
ing has been entirely abolished in Po- 
land, nearly completely abolished in 
Hungary and partially in the other coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. The averag 
prewar level of consumption has been 
exceeded in Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Hungary. In all these countries unem- 
ployment has been eliminated. 

With the extension of the nationa!- 
economic plans of the People’s Demoz- 
racies, trade between these countries and 
the Soviet Union steadily increases. 
Thus, trade between the USSR and 
Czechoslovakia is expected to increase by 
more than 45 per cent in 1949 as com- 
pared with 1948. The Soviet Union is 
promoting the development of Czecho- 
slovakian industry by deliveries of raw 
materials and industrial equipment. On 
her part, Czechoslovakia is supplying 
equipment for the oil industry, railway 
transport, and manufactured goods to 
the Soviet Union. 

The USSR and Poland commodity 
exchange is also growing, and will this 
year exceed by 26 per cent the volume 
provided for by the five-year agreement 
signed on January 26, 1948. The Soviet 
Union sends Poland cotton, iron, man- 
ganese and chromium ores, automobiles, 
oil products, chemicals and other goods. 
Poland exports to the USSR coal, rail- 
way rolling stock, non-ferrous and fer- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Winter Palace in Leningrad as seen 
through the Red Army gateway 


Rien: I traveled overnight on 
the “Red Arrow.” What a difference 
since I last came by rail to Leningrad, 
in 1944 on the way to the Karelian front! 
Not only in the rebuilt stations and 
bridges and little signs of the normal, 
like the kilometer marks worked in col- 
ored stones with phlox and tobacco-plant 
round them, and the abundance of coun- 
try food, home-baked bread, fresh milk, 
eggs and berries brought to the train. 
The inain difference is in the countryside 
itself, which for some time after libera- 
tion left an impression of being uninhab- 
ited and, over wide areas, uninhabitable. 
Now you see a string of new villages all 
the way from Mstinsky Most to the sub- 
urbs of Leningrad. And, as in the 
Ukraine and Byelo-Russia, the villages 
are better planned than those whose 
ruins they replace. 

There was only one other passenger 
in the four-berth compartment, (I was 
travelling “soft”) a motherly looking 
woman from the Soyuzasfalt, one of 
those forbidding portmanteau words 
which in this case means All-Union Trust 
of the Asphalt Industry. 

She was reading Gladkov’s reminis- 
cences of his childhood, a book by the 
author of Cement that is enjoying much 
popularity just now. Gladkov was born 
in a hamlet in the Saratov wheat-lands 
and his tale, the first part of a trilogy, is 
of his own dreams of happiness and of 
the Volga peasants’ struggle for freedom 
during the last years of the nineteenth 
century. In a gallery of memorable por- 
traits, that includes grasping landlords, 
merchants and religious bigots as well as 
peasants of a tenacity and zest for life 
reminiscent of Maxim Gorky’s characters, 
Gladkoy has brought to life a period of 
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Leningrad 
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by 


RALPH PARKER 


which most people alive in the Soviet 
Union today know next to nothing. His 
book is a useful reminder of the fact 
that within the memory of a Soviet 
writer Russia was a land where, apart 
from small groups of privileged people, 
the masses lived in a condition bordering 
on barbarism. 

We began to talk about Chekhov’s 
Uncle Vanya, interrupted by the con- 
ductor bringing glasses of steaming hot 
tea from the samovar in the corridor, 
and by a naval officer in search of part- 
ners for a game of preference. The ques- 
tion was how one ought to judge the 
production of Uncle Vanya by the Lenin- 
grad company visiting Moscow this sum- 
mer. The play had been in the repertory 
of the Moscow Art Theater for the past 
year and in Kedrov’s production the char- 
acter of Dr. Astrov, played by Livanov, 
is subordinated to that of Vanya. This 
relation of the characters is especially 
clear in the play’s climax when Uncle 
Vanya, his arms full of flowers, surprises 
his beloved Elena Andreyevna in Astrov’s 
embrace. At that moment one feels the 
whole tragic collapse of Vanya’s hopes 
and illusions. But in the Leningrad com- 
pany’s production, Astrov steals the scene 
by acting his embarrassment well up 
stage, extracting more comedy out of the 
denouement than Chekhov, I feel, ever 
intended, though, of course, he did give 
Astrov those ridiculous lines about the 
weather with which to cover up his con- 
fusion. 

One of the pleasant things about the 
repertory system in the Soviet theater 
is the opportunity it gives one to see 
several productions of the classics within 
a short spell; a great stimulus to criticism. 

* 

A cold wet day, but with a bite of the 

sea in the air that one misses in Moscow. 





RALPH PARKER, former "New York Times” 

Moscow correspondent, now writes from Mos- 

cow for London and other newspapers. His 

latest book, “Moscow Correspondent," has 
just been published in England. 


The famous Leningrad Hermitage gal- 
lery, after the Louvre the largest in the 
world, has been entirely transformed 
since the war by its invasion of the Win- 
ter Palace. Faced with the problem of 
restoring this great imperial building after 
the serious damage it sustained during 
the war, the Leningrad authorities de- 
cided to use the opportunity to scrap 
most of the nineteenth century “improve- 
ments” to the interior and to get back to 
the original of the days when Elizabeth, 
the grand-daughter of Peter the Great 
and Catharine II, reigned at St. Peters- 
burg. And so today the visitor to the 
Hermitage no longer enters through the 
portico with its celebrated Caryatides— 
they were damaged by shell-fire during 
the war but have been fully restored— 
but by the former Grand Entrance on 
the Quay, to mount the glorious white 
and golden Jordan staircase that leads to 
the main reception rooms of what used 
to be perhaps the finest imperial palace 
in Europe. 


In addition to the Hermitage art col- 
lection, which is itself the sum of many 
other collections starting from those of 
Du Chaillet, Bralja, Valona, de Condé, 
Robert Walpole and of other connois- 
seurs whose collections Catharine II 
bought en bloc, the directors of the Gal- 
lery have mounted a remarkable exhibi- 
tion devoted to Russian achievement in 
the arts since the time of Peter the Great. 
This is by no means confined to painting. 
Indeed, the exhibition is the complement, 
in terms of applied art and science, to 
the pictures and works of sculpture 
housed in the Russian Musuem, the old 
Alexander III Museum in the Mikhail 
Palace. 

A visit to the exhibition in the Winter 
Palace provides irrefutable proof of the 
wealth of talent and achievement of 
Petrine Russia and deepens one’s convic- 
tion that it was the deliberate adulation 
of all that was foreign and non-Russian 
that prevented Russia playing the part 
in European culture of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries of which her 











people were capable. How many second- 
and even third-rate Englishmen, French- 
men, Dutchmen and Germans made their 
reputations in Imperial Russia, though 
endowed with far less talent than Rus- 
sians who failed to secure patronage! For 
one Charles Cameron, the Scottish genius 
architect, or Rasttelli, the Italian, there 
were dozens of mediocre performers, the 
Moons, and Schwenckes and Porters who 
gained undeserved fame in Russia. 

And what was applicable to the arts 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, was no less so in the field of 
applied science later. After visiting the 
splendid apartments of the Winter Pal- 
ace with their exhibits of scientific instru- 
ments, printing presses and machine 
tools, textiles and furniture, I found my- 
self wondering whether the main reason 
for the quite unreasonably depreciatory 
attitude taken by the Russian ruling class 
towards the talent of its own people was 
not to be attributed to the very fact that 
so many of the most talented were serfs. 

Russian slave-owners were often 
proud of their serfs’ accomplishments, 
providing them with many _ oppor- 
tunities to develop their skill, yet, it 
seems, with rare exceptions, they denied 
them the full recognition they gave so 
uncritically to many foreigners in their 
land. 

We might find a parallel in their atti- 
tude towards the wives so many of them 
chose among their serfs. However happy 
the result of such marriages, they re- 
mained mésalliances. Yet we have Tol- 
stoy’s word for it that such marriages 
“kept all that magnificence and extrava- 
gance going.” In his reminiscences of 
Lev Nikolaevich Tolstoy, Maxim Gorky 
describes their walk together in Yusupov 
Park, and an encounter with a big Rus- 
sian peasant woman. “If the aristocracy 
had not from time to time mated with 
such horse-women as she,” Tolstoy re- 
marked, “they would have died out 
long ago. It is impossible with impunity 
to waste one’s strength, as the young 
men of my time did. But after sowing 
their wild oats, many married serf-girls 
and produced a good breed. In that way, 
too, the peasant’s strength saved them.” 










aturday: Is it the association of 

so many of its most stately buildings 
with the revolutionary events of 1917 
that give this city of palaces so thoroughly 
a working-class atmosphere? Soviet films 
like Pudovkin’s The End of St. Peters- 
burg, Trauberg’s The Youth of Maxim, 
Dzigan’s We From Kronstadt, Romm’s 
Lenin in October have stamped so many 
images of revolutionary Petrograd on the 
memory that to stroll through the city is 
like reading again a history of 1917. 
Moscow, too, as the administrative center 
of the Union has a much higher propor- 
tion of officials and office workers in its 
population than Leningrad, as a com- 
parison between the crowds that throng 
Leningrad’s Nevsky Prospect and Mos- 
cow’s Gorky Street shows. 

These Leningraders have made their 
inheritance from imperial Russia com- 
pletely their own, and perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of the city is the 
way that, in the hands of the working 
class, an end has been put to the proc- 
ess of vulgarization that went on from 
about 1850 onwards under the later 
Romanov’s. I have mentioned how the 
Winter Palace has been stripped of many 
of its nineteenth century additions, and 
restored to the original designs of 
Rastrelli. It is the same with many of the 
other palaces which have been put into 
public service since the Revolution. 

This morning I visited Smolny, one- 
time Institute for young ladies and now 
headquarters of the Leningrad Party 
Committee, with the rooms where Lenin 
worked in 1917 preserved as a museum. 
Outwardly nothing appeared to indicate 
its transformation until one noticed, 
carved on the pediment of the lodges, 
words that reminded the visitor that here 
was the first proletarian Soviet. Next to 
it the famous baroque monastery has 
been repainted in all its original gaudy 
splendor. 

As a working-class city, Leningrad has 
reached a beauty unmatched during its 
imperial days, at least since the death of 
Alexander I. 

It seems to me that in discussions about 
Soviet living standards too little account 
is taken of the benefits the public is draw- 


A general view of the Peterhof fountains, now largely restored after enormous damage by the Nazis 


ing from the process of civic embellish- 
ment that is going on so fast. Apace 
with improvements in transport and 
housing and with a greater availability 
of food and manufactured goods at 
cheaper prices, the providing ef new 
parks, places of communal entertain- 
ment and better shopping facilities is en- 
riching the life of all most substantially. 
Those who live in the cities of Western 
Europe and America probably under- 
estimate the importance that Russian 
people attach to the unsophisticated 
pleasures that are to be derived from 
resting and playing -in beautiful sur- 
roundings within easy reach of their 
homes. And perhaps they also overlook 
that in the land which Lenin, writing 
in Pravda in 1913, described as “an in- 
credibly backward country, beggarly and 
half-savage,” nothing whatsoever was 
done to provide the working class with 
the opportunities of obtaining such sim- 
ple pleasures. More credit to the Russians 
that when the working class seized power 
in Petrograd they treated their heritage 
of palaces and parks with such marked 
respect. 

Although the Baltic is not in sight 
from central Leningrad, there is a per- 
vading sense of maritime life. There is, 
of course the predominance of naval 
themes in much of the architectural de- 
tail of Petrine times. But there is also a 
hint of the disciplined ways of sailors in 
peoples’ habits, a neatness in the arrange- 
ment of wares in the shops, a trimness in 
dress, and a certain restraint in manners. 

> 

Last: night I saw a new comedy called 
Who Is to Blame? by Georgi Mdivani. 
The theme is—shoe styles. The scene, 
contemporary Moscow. The Victory Shoe 
Factory appears to be doing very well, 
under its experienced director Kovrigin. 
Production is above schedule, costs are 
low. For some years it has held the Red 
Banner awarded to the best factory in the 
region. But the Victory shoe is not selling 
and the factory’s local retail outlet, a 
shop which has everything to attract the 
customer except well-styled shoes, is 
running at a heavy loss. The factory’s 
(Continued on page 24) 








| i WAS EARLY in February of 1945, 
at Linnich, that I was summoned from 
my front-line platoon in the ro2nd In- 
fantry Division of the U.S. Army and 
sent ten miles back to pinch-hit as a Rus- 
sian interpreter. 

Although to me this was a trip to the 
rear, it was the front line according to 
the page one dispatch in the New York 
Times a few days later. Correspondents 
had been hurried forward, I had been 
hurried back, because a Russian DP had 
been found—the first one encountered in 
our sector. This was the end of my sec- 
ond year in the army, but it was the first 
time my knowledge of Russian was be- 
ing used. I had lived and studied in the 
USSR for five years; and before entering 
the army I had been employed in research 
on the Soviet Union, at the American 
Russian Institute. But this knowledge 
and experience was not being used by 
the army—for reasons best known to 
themselves. This time, as on many sub- 
sequent occasions, I was drafted for a 
special assignment because there were no 
trained Russian interpreters attached to 
the front-line forces. 

The DP I was to interrogate had been 
found buried in a haystack near Gereon- 
sweiler which our troops had captured 
some time before. His name was Ivan. 
He had been in the Red Army and cap- 
tured at Kharkov in 1942. Shipped to 
Germany, he was eventually sent to work 
on a farm in this neighborhood; and in 
September of ’44, when the Nazis or- 
dered all DPs sent out of reach of the ad- 
vancing Allies, he was hidden by his em- 
ployer. The farmer secretly fed him for 
a few weeks; but then the farmer him- 
self was forced to evacuate and Ivan 
hid in a hole which he dug. He would 
crawl out at night and hunt for anything 
edible, and when our men found him 
he had been existing on kernels of wheat 
for some time. He had not realized that 
the Germans had left and the Ameri- 
cans come in. Peering from his hole, he 
could see only the feet and legs of non- 
Soviet soldiers who spoke a strange lan- 
guage. By the time he was found, he 
was covered with a long growth of hair, 
filthy, emaciated—and frightened. Al- 
though he was only thirty-five, he looked 
at least fifty. 
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THE MYRIADS WHO RETURNED 


The millions of Soviet DP’s who joyfully returned to 
their homeland refute Louis Fischer’s shabby book 


by BERNARD L. KOTEN 





BERNARD L. KOTEN was a sergeant in the 
U.S. Army and was awarded the Bronze 
Star Medal and the Legion of Merit. Part of 
his Legion of Merit citation reads: 

"Because of his multilingual proficiency, 
Sergeant Koten gained information which re- 
sulted in the capture of an entire German 
division by his unit. In his regiment's treat- 
ment of displaced persons and enemy pris- 
oners, he was an invaluable aid in informing 
them of the rules and rights for which mili- 
tary control provided. Through his mastery 
of Russian, he diplomatically settled contro- 
versies which might have jeopardized allied 
friendship. Sergeant Koten's skill and devo- 
tion to duty reflect great credit upon him- 
helf and the armed forces of the United 
States." Mr. Koten is Research Director of 
the American Russian Institute, New York City. 





In response to questions, he told us 
he was a worker of peasant origin who 
had been employed in a factory near 
Stalingrad. When we asked what he felt 
about his country and whether he wanted 
to return home, he straightened up and 
said with real dignity: “Why of course. 
I love my country deeply. How could 
I do otherwise?” The Soviet Government 
had given him, the son of peasants, an 
education and made it possible for him 
to become a skilled worker. This Gov- 
ernment had made it possible for him to 
live well with his family and gives his 
own children a good education. Tears 
came as he talked about his family, about 
how long he had been separated, about 
how much he wanted to see them. And 
he ended with the question which I was 
to hear over and over from tens of thou- 
sands of Soviet DP’s in the next six 
months: When can I go home? 

Whether we found them in prison 
camps, on farms or in cities where they 
had been slave laborers, or crowding 
along the roads as we advanced, there 
was always this same plea to be sent 
home. Why couldn’t they go home right 
away. Why couldn’t they sail from some 
Allied port to Odessa, which had already 
been freed of its invading Nazis? And 
when we explained that all this must 
wait for the war’s end, there was over 
and over the demand: “Well then give 
us guns and let us help you finish off 


. the Nazis.” 


I.was always the one assigned to ex- 
plain’ why this was not possible and to 
tell them just what was ‘planned for 












thenr and to ask for their cooperation. 
When the war ended, I personally helped 
to repatriate 80,000 of the three million 
Soviet citizens who eagerly, joyfully re- 
turned to their homeland. True, I met a 
few who did not want to go back, fear- 
ing that they would be suspect because 
they had gone to Germany and worked 
there. After my return to America, | 
read reports that there were several hun- 
dred thousand who did not return— 
many of them from the Baltic states, and 
another group of Ukrainian nationalists. 

So it is not surprising that among 
this residue, Louis Fischer and his fam- 
ily found the Thirteen Who Fled, whose 
stories are told in a book recently pub- 
lished under that title. The chapters are 
signed by men and women who say 
they grew up in the Soviet Union and 
found life so unbearable they decided not 
to go back at the end of the war. Fischer, 
in his Introduction, acknowledges that 
he had to pay these thirteen in order to 
get them to “cooperate” in assembling the 
book. They did not consider it a “seri- 
ous” project until there was money in it. 

There are many unexplained gaps in 
these life stories, very many obvious in- 
consistencies, and much that anyone like 
myself who has lived in the Soviet Union 
knows is absolutely not true. The gaps 
Fischer tries to discount by the familiar 
plea that they could not “tell all” be- 
cause they must protect friends who are 
still in the USSR. But there is little in 
these dull and repetitious stories to indi- 
cate consideration or affection for their 
country or its people; and nothing that 
reveals these fugitives as individuals 
whose “fleeing” was any loss to their 
homeland. 

Many of the thirteen had been in difh- 
culties with the government before the 
war, or associated with hostile or trait- 
orous elements. Alexei’s father had been 
tried and jailed for collaborating with 
foreign saboteurs in 1928, and again in 
’37. Peter, who claims he was a Com- 
munist Party member and a Red Army 
officer, had been suspected of being a 
spy at the time of Tukhachevsky’s arrest, 
but somehow managed to convince the 
authorities he was innocent although he 
refers to the traitorous army leaders a: 
“innocent victims.” 
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Lidia, whose father was secretly hostile 
to the Soviet regime, had also become 
antagonistic before the war. She re- 
mained in Kharkov during two Nazi oc- 
cupations and voices no criticism of that 
reign of terror, nor does she explain what 
she was doing. There are sneering com- 
ments about the broadcasts from Soviet 
radios, and stories of how the Soviet army 
abandoned its wounded. When the Nazis 
were being driven out of Kharkov for 
the second time, Lidia’s German neigh- 
bor calls to her, “Fraulein Lidia, I must 
congratulate you; we are withdrawing 
and you will soon be rid of us and will 
see your friends again.” “I am not stay- 
ing,” she tells the German friend—and 
she leaves with the Nazis on a train for 
the west. 

Tatyana had a neighbor who frankly 
rejoiced as the Germans were approach- 
ing their Ukrainian village, but she did 
not report this to the authorities. Tatyana 
is sent to work in Germany. She is in 
Salzberg in 1944 when suddenly, in some 
unexplained fashion, her mother turns 
up and they decide to remain hefte among 
“the nice people.” The mother says, with 
tears of joy, “This is the first honest talk 
I have ever had with you; in fact, this is 
the first frank conversation I have had 
for several decades.” 

Oleg tells how for many years he kept 
moving from city to city in the Soviet 
Union because “they were after him,” 
but he never explains why; and Nikolai, 
a peasant, tells how happy he now is 
working on a farm in Bavaria where 
“there was farming as Russia hadn’t 
known it since 1917.” He gives no de- 
tails about his life—except to voice his 
hatred of collective farms; and he says 
not a word about how he got to Ger- 
many. Maybe he is one of those about 
whom Fischer says in his Conclusion: 
“the moment the door opens, Russians 
escape to the West.” 

Well, not the Russians I saw. I can 
remember, after we crossed the Roer, 
how we began meeting hundreds, then 
thousands of Soviet DP’s whom the Nazi 
army could not evacuate because there 

was really no place to send them. Our 
armies were closing in, and the German 
soldiers were worried about saving their 
own skins. The Soviet DP’s were Rus- 
sian, Ukrainian, Byelo-Russian, Armen- 
ian, Georgian, Kazakh, Latvian, Lithu- 
anian, Estonian, and even some Jews 
who had hidden their identity from the 
Nazis. They would come swarming 
across the fighting line, regardless of the 
danger. They clogged our roads in a 
steady stream, pulling along whatever 
they had been able to salvage of their 
pitiful belongings. They were elated, 
joyful, singing; and the contagion of 
their fervor spread to our own men and 
made us proud to be members of an army 
of liberation. All of them besieged us 
with questions about when and how 
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they would get home. All we could 
do was promise “soon,” and shunt them 
to the rear to what we assured them 
would be very temporary camps. 

The first comparatively large group 
we contacted was in Krefeld as we were 
approaching the Rhine. Here, in a large 
hospital, a considerable number of for- 
mer army nurses and civilian captives 
were worked as slave labor. We helped 
the girls turn one of the hospital build- 
ings into a dormitory, and a near-by 
building was taken over by some young 
Soviet men who had escaped from POW 
and concentration camps. They all were 
extremely helpful in ferreting out impor- 
tant Nazis who were in hiding, so I had 
to visit them often in line of duty. Their 
constant requests were that they be used 
to fight the Nazis—and that they be re- 
turned home. More than once we sat 
around together while everyone talked 
about going home, and sang Soviet songs 
in Russian and Ukrainian. 

I remember Kolya and Sasha, Ukrain- 
ian Red Army men captured by the Ger- 
mans while wounded. If they had not 
been wounded, they would never have 
allowed themselves to be captured, they 
assured me. They had been taken to 
Buchenwald where they joined the un- 
derground, participated in action, and 
finally—a short time before this—had 
escaped. They burned with hatred of the 
Germans and longed to help finish them 
off: then home to Kharkov. They could 
talk of nothing but their beloved Khar- 
kov, where they had been students and 
active Young Communists, the sons of 
workers. 

Masha was from Kharkov too. She 
had been captured in the streets during 
a round-up by the Nazis when they oc- 
cupied her home city. She was carted 
off to Germany and forced to work in 
a German Defense plant where she took 
















Young Soviet DP's in the camp at Bielefeld, Germany 
, —Courtesy of the author 





part in slowdowns and for this sabotage 
was interned in a penalty concentration 
camp. Now she was trying to forget the 
past and think only of the return home 
and the chance to re-enter life. She too 
had been a student and a Young Commu- 
nist. Her parents, who were workers, 
had been “transported” (a word we soon 
learned meant carried off to the crema- 
toria) and done away with by the Ger- 
mans before she was captured. 

And there was Marusia, of peasant 
stock from the Western Ukraine. The 
others were very protective about her 
because she was just a new Soviet citizen. 
She spoke lovingly of her Soviet home- 
land where she had lived freely, for a 
short time: the period of Soviet power in 
her village. She longed to get home soon 
and begin to study nursing. 

After Krefeld came Krefeld-Uerdin- 
gen, where we liberated a group of So- 
viet factory slaves. They were hungry 
and we had no rations to give them; so 
I took them to a large well-stocked Ger- 
man warehouse and let them fill up their 
bags with food. We were all arrested for 
this by the American MP’s; but I had a 
Commanding Officer who was sympa- 
thetic to the plight of the DP’s, and after 
reprimanding me for taking the law into 
my own hands, he wrote out a permit 
allowing the people to take whatever they 
were able to carry off themselves. 

Among this group was a young 
Ukrainian, about twenty-three years old, 
who explained that he had come to Ger- 
many with his old parents. At home 
his father had been a professor, not too 
pro-Soviet. In Germany the professor 
and his wife had been made to clean 
streetcars and the boy, who was a stu- 
dent at home, was put to work in a 
defense plant. The parents died from 
overwork and exposure. The boy was 

(Continued on page 29) 































































At the Astrakhan caviar and cured 
sturgeon plant, the fish is ready to 
be pumped to the processing shops 


HERE ARE “millionaire” fishing as 

well as farming kolkhozes, or col- 
lectives, in the Soviet Union. A “mil- 
lionaire” kolkhoz is one whose annual 
earnings are a million rubles or more. 
The “Iskra” fishing collective, in the 
most distant and isolated part of Kha- 
barovsk Territory—the Penzhensk dis- 
trict—where one collective will include 
people of the Chukchi, Koriak, Kam- 
chdali and Lamputi nationalities among 
its ex-nomadic membership, ended the 
fiscal year at the millionaire level, and 
made use of part of its profits for the 
following purposes: the collective pur- 
chased five hundred head of reindeer 
to add to its herds, constructed an elec- 
tric station, built a.néw library, and put 
up wooden houses—to take the place of 
yurts, or tents—for all its members. 

This was made possible, of course, 
by hard work and maybe fishermen’s 
luck, but also by the fact that the Kha- 
barovsk fishing grounds are among the 
best stocked in the Soviet Union. 

In the course of the present year, 
the Khabarovsk fishing industry, now 
in socialist competition with Astrakhan 
some thousands of miles to the west, has 
been particularly successful in carrying 
out its share of the present drive to 
raise the level of the immense Soviet 
fishing industry. 

During the first half of the year, the 
total Khabarovsk catch increased by 
almost 50 per cent over the catch for 
the same period of 1948. The Central 
Asia Fish Trust exceeded the Five-Year 
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Plan for the fish industry, which ‘ends 
in 1950, by two and a half times. The 
Okhotsk Fish Trust increased its catch 
for the first half of the year by 50 per 
cent over the first half of last year. 

In addition to its giant rivers, and 
its lesser ones, and unnumbered streams 
and lakes, the Soviet borders upon or en- 
circles twelve seas. It has immense re- 
serves of fish in the widest assortment, 
from the herring and the other usual 
well-known species, to the sturgeon and 
scores of varieties of fancy fish hardly 


known outside the country. 


Before World War II, the fishing in- 
dustry had already undergone a _ basic 
change from a backward to an advanced 
industry with up-to-date fleets and equip- 
ment. After the war there was much 
damage to repair; but by 1947, Soviet 
fishermen had exceeded the 1940 pre- 
war level. Production continued to in- 





THE SOVIET 
FISHING 
INDUSTRY 


results in an improved catch: thus, for 
twenty days in April, the South Sakhalin 
Trust received a catch of almost two and 
a half times as many herrings as in a 
like period last spring; the North Cas- 
pian catch also showed a significant 
increase, and the same trend continued 
into the summer. 





In the Caspian the fishermen have the aid of hydroplanes. The airmen 
locate the schools of fish and then radio the information to the ships 


crease in 1948, but the plan for the year 
was not fulfilled; and therefore the gov- 
ernment backed intensive measures to in- 
sure fulfillment in 1949 and an increase 
of at least 27 per cent over 1948. In- 
cluded were mechanization measures 
for the fishing and processing end, the 
assignment of means for the construc- 
tion of additions to the fishing fleets; 
aid was given in outfitting and equip- 
ment, and capacity increased for salting 
fish, refrigeration, etc. 

In some of the rich fishing districts, 
the number of functioning fish pumps 
has been increased ten times and more 
in post-war years, and new machines are 
being installed for sorting fish. 

Already early spring voyages showed 





When the first half of this year came 
to an end, the planned general 27 per 
cent increase for the Soviet Union as a 
whole had been reached. The increase 
in some sorts of fish was as much as 
four and a half times. 

The oldest fishing grounds, in the 
Caspian area, showed exceptional im- 
provement: the Dagestan Fish Trust 
had fulfilled the plan for the whole of 
1949 by this spring; and doubled 1948 
production figures according to word 
from the Daghestan capital, Makhach- 
Kala. Here also before the summer the 
Tyralinsk fish plants had already car- 
ried through three years’ work, accord- 
ing to plan figures. 








by AMY SCHECHTER 


The members of the Daghestan fish- 
ermen’s artels also were very successful 
in the early Caspian spring fishing 
season; many having filled the whole 
1949 plan by the end of spring. 


In some inland regions collective 
farms include fishing brigades. There 
are many of these in Byelo-Russia, which 
is a region of lakes and rivers; and here, 
in addition to such brigades, there are 
five fishing collectives, and the trust in 





In the Astrakhan-Khabarovsk call for 
socialist competition this summer, which 
was featured throughout the press and 
set up as an example to the fishing in- 
dustry of other areas, Astrakhan prov- 
ince fishery and fish-processing workers 
gave their pledge to fulfill the complete 
1949 plan by the November 7 anniver- 
sary celebration, and, by the end of the 
year, to deliver more than 20,000 tons 
of fish beyond the plan, and to attain 
in 1949 the production level set for 1950. 

The Khabarovsk pledge also set No- 
vember 7 as the date for fulfilling the 
year’s plan, and promised 34,000 tons of 
fish beyond the year’s quota. The Kha- 
barovsk call te socialist competition in 
the fishing industry is an interesting 
reminder of the broad significance of 
this form, which goes far beyond an 
actual increase in production. 

The plan, for example, includes the 
training of fishermen and fish process- 
ing workers in better technical knowl- 
edge of their industry in schools, study 
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These fish, caught in the Caspian Sea are loaded on planes for shipment 
to distant localities to insure the consumer constantly fresh supplies 


charge of fishing for the Byelo-Russian 
Republic carries on activities in 592 
lakes and on rivers with a combined 
‘ength of over 1,250 miles. 
This spring the Astrakhan fishermen 
ad already entered into socialist compe- 
‘tion with those of the Crimea; collec- 
ves and fish-processing enterprises of 
1¢ Azev-Black Sea area decided to ful- 
| the 1949 plan by Constitution Day, 
raise the catch of Kerch herrings and 
‘al and the other most valuable sorts 
fish by two and a half times, and also 
assume increased responsibility for 
ping their fishing boats in condition. 


circles and special technical classes; for 
this extreme Far Eastern territory the 
plan sets a minimum of 32,200 of such 
students. And new housing is to be 
built—a minimum of 28,400 square me- 
ters and a general improvement in liv- 
ing and working conditions. Increased 
mechanization is also involved. 

The Khabarovsk call specifies the 
pledges of the various districts and re- 
gions within the territory; the Kam- 
chatka region, including nine fishing 
districts; the Lower Amur including six. 

The Kamchatka region pledges to 
deliver 208,000 poods (3,700 tons) be- 


yond the year’s plan, a wide diversifica- 
tion of the catch, an increase in the 
fresh caviar output of 6 per cent against 
the plan, etc. Also an increase in the 
value of its product of two million 
rubles beyond the figure set in the plaa, 
and, by economical utilization of mate- 
rials and rationalization, a cut of produc- 
tion costs as set in the plan by not less 
than five million rubles. 

In its training classes, etc., Kamchat- 
ka will train a minimum of 7,150 work- 
ers in fish canneries and other fish en- 
terprises, and also 825 members of fish- 
ermen’s collectives. 

The call was also addressed to that 
part of the railroad industry involved in 
shipment of fish and fish products, with 
emphasis on regularity of shipment, and 
especially insuring an adequate and or- 
derly supply of refrigerator cars. 

An important factor in increased pro- 
duction, played up in the press, has been 
the work of the “innovators’—a term 
much in use today for creative workers 
and professionals who have the ability 
to develop new techniques in equip- 
ment and in production and organiza- 
tion of work, and can fight to put their 
ideas across. There is Fedor Belinitzin, 
leader of a brigade of seiners in Astra- 
khan province who made modifications 
in the construction of a seine and im- 
proved methods of installation, and 
thousands of other fishermen, trawler 
captains, fish cannery workers, techni- 
cians, etc., who have made outstanding 
contributions towards raising production 
in the industry. 









































































These giant Beluga are being delivered 
to the Mikoyan Fisheries in Astrakhan 
and will soon be pvoceassed for sale 






















NGINEER PETROV realized much 


later that he should have re- 
mained overnight at Teberde. He had 
started out alone, expecting to reach 
the Valley of Dombaisk before dark- 
ness. 

He was to inspect a house a short 
distance from the Valley that had 
been a high altitude sanatorium but 
during the war had fallen into neglect 
and was partly damaged by storm and 
avalanche. His job was to examine it 
and determine the possibility of re- 
building it. 

Upon arriving at Teberde, he had 
started off at once toward the Dom- 
baisk Valley, intending to spend the 
night at a tourist base and begin his 
inspection in the morning. 

It was a windless, warm autumn 
day, and it was not long before the 
road turned into the dense, damp 
fOrest...«... + 

Billowy clouds were still hanging 
high in the sky but now their golden 
edge had disappeared. The sun was 
setting, the shadows rapidly becoming 
denser. The road became slippery and 
his feet sank into quaking mud. It was 
soon impossible to distinguish either 
ferns or shrubs. The fog settled like 
soap foam among the trees. 

Petrov was tired, He unbuttoned his 
overcoat, sat down on the stump of a 
tree and looked up through the 
branches where the sky could be 
dimly seen. But it was now the night 
sky. Everything was black, mute; 
everything was penetrated by the 
damp cold, and as if in response to 
this, a shiver ran through his body. 

He rose from his seat and began to 
walk quickly. He was unable to dis- 
tinguish the road, and he stumbled 
though the darkness. By all reckoning 
he should have reached the tourist 
base long ago and now be blissfully 
drinking tea and listening to the 
travelers tell each other about the 
glaciers and mountain passes. 

But his way wound in and out 
among slippery trees. Nowhere was 
there a sign of light nor any sound. 
Just as he had decided that he had 
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Dawn in the 


Valley of Dombaisk 





TATYANA TESS is a well known Soviet jour- 
nalist whose feuilletons and short stories 
have won her renown in the USSR. The story 
we publish here has been condensed from 
the magazine "Ogonek," No. 5 of this year, 
and was translated by Eugenia E. Speevak. 





lost his way, something white and dif- 
fused suddenly appeared before him. 

At first he did not realize that this 
was the sky; that the trees were thin- 
ning out and opening onto a broad 
area. The forest had ended and before 
him spread a wide valley. It was sur- 
rounded by mountains,’ their peaks 
sharply outlined against the cloudy 
sky. It was an unusually pensive val- 
ley, and smelled of flowers, fallen 
leaves and pure spring water. Round 
as a cup filled with light gossamer 
mist, it lay before the wanderer. 

Petrov hesitantly advanced over the 
soft grass. He walked into the mist, 
parting it with his hands. enjoying the 
unexpected gentleness of nature, the 
dreamy warm silence. Walking slowly, 
he removed his cap, shook his head 
and smiled. The clouds parted and the 
stars were shining and, as if in reply, 
there sparkled and scintillated myr- 
iads of dew drops. 

This was the Valley of Dombaisk. 
Close by he saw a small house sur- 
rounded by trees. This must be the 
tourist base. Petrov aproached it and 
then slowly mounted the steps to the 
porch, 

The door in front of: him was 
boarded up and slowly it dawned on 
him—the tourist house was already 
closed for the season. 

It was at least ten miles to the near- 
est habitation. On his left he noticed 
a window. Hesitantly Petrov pushed 
the pane and to his surprise it opened. 
He put a foot on the window sill and 
jumped into the room. 

Suddenly out of the darkness a 
hoarse but calm voice said: “Be care- 
ful!” : 

‘“Who’s there?” said Petrov in a 
louder voice than he intended. 





A SHORT STORY 


by TATYANA TESS 


“Don’t be afraid,” replied the same 
hoarse voice. “And don’t talk to me 
like a landlord. I got in here the same 
way you did... .” 

Petrov leaned back against the 
window. 

“You may step in,” continued the 
voice softly, “but don’t go to the left; 
my wife is sleeping there. Go over to 
the right corner. We’ve put some fresh 
hay there, If you don’t have a sleeping 
bag, I can give you a blanket; we have 
an extra one... .” 

Stretching his hands in front of him, 
Petrov stepped into the room. Hay 
rustled under his feet. He sat down 
and was silent, peering into the dark- 
ness, waiting. 

“Here’s the blanket,” said the husky 
voice, and immediately something soft 
fell near Petrov. 

He stretched himself out and pulled 
the stranger’s blanket over him. 

“The house was closed down rather 
early this season,” murmured Petrov, 
hoping to start a conversation. 

From the corner he could hear a 
gentle snoring. He was momentarily 
chagrined that his companion had fal- 
len asleep, when the same husky voice 
replied. 

“Experience has taught me that you 
shouldn’t depend on tourist bases at 
this time of the year. You have to de- 
pend upon your feet and _ sleeping 
bags. We slept in the forest the last 
three nights. That was _ wonderful, 
you know... .” 

The voice was cheerful. It was the 
voice of an elderly man and Petrov 
admired the tirelessness of his un- 
known companion; he envied him, as 
he himself was fairly well tired out 
by his wanderings through the forest. 

But he was not sleepy and the un- 
known traveler apparently was not 
ready for sleep either, so bit by bit 
they began to talk. 

Petrov learned that his companion 
was from Leningrad, a_ scientific 

worker by the name of Suyetin. He 
usually spent his vacations in the 
mountains, for he felt there was no 
better rest than in wandering over 
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glaciers and through the passes. This 
time he had taken his wife along. 

“IT love these conversations at 
night,” the husky voice said unexpec- 
tedly. “Lying in the darkness so many 
memories crowd the mind, all your 
life passes before you! And it is so 
easy to talk. ...I am a shy person,” 
he said and laughed. “If it were not 
for the darknes, would I be telling 
you about the beauty of the moun- 
tains?” 

He was silent for a while. 

‘When I came here for the first time 
after the war and saw the mountains 
again,” he said slowly, “I was over- 
joyed....” 

“And where were you during the 
war?” 

“Thavs a long story: ...” The 
voice fell silent for so long that Petrov 
decided that his companion had fallen 
asleep. But in the corner there was a 
rustling of hay, and the same voice 
resumed pensively: “Yes, a long, long 
SOY. a 

He could hear Suyetin turning and 
groaning noisily as elderly people do, 
and again Petrov marveled at the tire- 
lessness of this man and his wife. 

“T am an astronomer, and before the 
war I worked at the Pulkovo Obser- 
vatory,” began the voice from the 
darkness. “When the war began I was 
not accepted into the army. Some of 
our workers left for Central Asia to 
observe a solar eclipse. I refused to go; 
somehow I did not want to leave 
Leningrad. At that time we had not 
yet clearly realized what would hap- 
pen to Pulkovo Heights. The most im- 
portant instruments were removed 
from Pulkovo, but some of the books, 
some negatives, two clocks and a 
few time-measuring instruments were 
moved into the cellar of the obser- 
vatory, which was very deep and 
seemed a veritable fortress. 

“The scientists engaged in the de- 
termination of exact time were trans- 
ferred to Leningrad. The buildings of 
the observatory were already occupied 
by the army. Before the war I lived 
in Pulkovo Park. It was a little town 
of scientists. On the summer nights it 
was a common sight to see old scien- 
tists in their nightcaps and house slip- 
pers leisurely walking along the sand- 
covered paths to their pavilions for 
observation. .. . How we appreciated 
the quietness of Pulkovo. 

“Then we were all invited to move 
from Pulkovo to Leningrad. The last 
time I was in my apartment in Pul- 
kovo was on September 12. Every- 
thing was in its usual place. I took 
only a suitcase and some books. 

“The next day Pulkovo underwent 

1 severe bombardment. One bomb fell 

nto the cellar. Luckily it did not ex- 
nlode. It was necessary to transfer all 

he things which remained in the cel- 
ar. I was given a few trucks by the 
eningrad Soviet and a few assistants, 

‘rl students. We arrived late in the 

vening. I did not recognize Pulkovo. 

saw frightful, dead buildings by the 
le light of the stars. The pavilion, 
» cupola blown off, passed before me 
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in the mist as a phantom. We went 
into the cellar and the broken glass 
crackled under our feet. The books 
were covered with debris. We dug 
them out with our hands. I saw the 
observatory clock, which I had placed 
there thinking this cellar the safest of 
places. The bell-glass that covered it 
was blown to pieces, but the mechan- 
ism and the pendulum remained in- 
tact. I borrowed a rifle from a Red 
Army man and with the bayonet I 
unscrewed the clock. Yes, witha 
bayonet I unscrewed that clock, the 
mechanism of which was so -delicate 
that in the building where ‘it usually 
stood, we used to walk on tiptoe and 
speak in whispers... .°. 

“As we returned to the city, Ger- 


man planes were in the air. They drop-- 


ped their load of bombs on the road 
Our driver stopped the truck and we 
took cover in a ditch. There were three 
of us: the driver, a student named 
Valya, and myself. We lay in the ditch 
and again we heard an explosion; this 
time very near. _ Instinctively I 
shielded Valya with my arms; she was 
very quiet and I could feel the beat- 
ing of her heart. One of the explosions 
covered us with damp soil. Later, 
when it was quiet once again, we 
crawled out of the ditch. 

“Valya shook the dirt and leaves 
from: her clothes and then began to 
brush the soil off my coat with her 
glove. She was laughing with a short 
nervous laugh but there were tears 
shining on her lashes. I saw her thin, 
small face lit up by the moon, and the 
frightened eyes of a child....I 
have experienced many bombings and 
have been under much shell fire since 
then, but I still remember that night 
and the tear-stained face lit up by the 
moon. ....” 

Suyetin was silent a long time. “I 
did not see Pulkovo after that for 
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almost three years. . . . We moved to 
Vassilevsk Island, but the work was 
difficult. The blockade began. I don’t 
want to talk about it; but there were 
unwritten rules, created by life itself, 
the rules of the blockade, which I 
learned gradually but which I will 
not forget to the end of my days. 

“The first rule forbade complaints. 
I obeyed it to the letter. Sad words 
make the soul weaker and you begin 
to feel sorry for yourself. This must 
not occur! Complaining not only dis- 
courages you, but also affects the peo- 
ple close to you. This was a wise rule, 
and I never disobeyed it. 

“There was the rule of comradeship 
and of mutual aid. I tried to obey it 
religiously, There was the rule de- 
manding an inner collectedness, a 
special, insistent, disciplined manner 
of living. There were many others. big 
and small, and I gradually learned to 
know them. But there was one rule 
which I named the Chief Rule of 
Struggle. It proclaimed: ‘You must 
have in your soul something higher 
and stronger than death!’ 

“My work did not go well. After 
Pulkovo it seemed limited. It did not 
fill all of my time, and I was getting 
physically weaker. I was struggling 
with this growing weakness, but I did 
not have a real point of support. I de- 
cided to begin the work I had planned 
a long time ago, for I considered it 
the most important thing in my life. 

“T occupied myself with the ques- 
tion of increasing the exactness of 
astronomical observations. Exact ob- 
servations form the basis of our 
knowledge! Yes! The basis of knowl- 
edge! I wanted to attain the stage 
where the astronomer could be com- 
pletely the master of the art of obser- 
vation. Have you ever observed the 
passage of a star on the meridian? 

“Well, you ‘lead’ a star. You locate 


‘it with instruments, you see a feeble, 


washed-out, jumping disc. You ‘lead’ 
it, but to hold onto its trail is difficult. 
It is cold outside and the roof of the 
pavilion is open. You work without 
gloves, in order to increase the sensi- 
tivity of your hands while ‘leading’ 
the star. But the instrument begins to 
warm up under your fingers and the 
slightest expansion of the metal re- 
flects on the occuracy of the observa- 
tions. Besides, you begin to feel tired, 
and the so-called personal errors of 
the observer increase. 

“T knew for a long time that the 
photo element must replace the obser- 
ver. The exactness of measurements is 
the lever which advances our science! 

“Well, I began to work. I must say 
that abroad they have tried to build 
a similar instrument with a photo ele- 
ment, but not much came of it. Light 
from the stars is very feeble. They 
were not successful in registering it 
by the photo element. 

“TI tried to overcome the difficulty. I 
fatigued quickly. I became dizzy, and 
it was difficult to calculate. My neigh- 
bors, I learned later, considered me 
the first candidate for the cemetery. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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ERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF the man 
is gone, but there remain his work 
and our memory of him. As a close per- 
sonal friend and a colleague of his for 
over a decade, I want you, his {firmer 
readers, to join me in a brief review of 
the life path of my departed cviirade 
and his work. 

Sergei N. Kournakoff was born in 
Russia in 1892. All his forebears were 
army officers and landed noblemen. 
Young Sergei went to a classical sec- 
ondary school and after a year of study 
at the institute for railroad engineers, 
he volunteered for the army in the 
autumn of 1914. His war experiences 
as an officer in a Caucasian cavalry divi- 
sion are related in his Savage Squadron 
(N. Y., 1935). In 1917, he joined the 
“white” counter-revolutionary _ forces, 
and after their defeat emigrated, first to 
France, then in 1921 to the United 
States. Here he was first engaged in 
theatrical promotion and then, from 
1927 on, operated a riding academy. 
This last activity resulted in a text, 
School for Riding (N. Y., 1938). After 
1937 he devoted himself to writing and 
lecturing on the USSR. Early in 1946, 
Kournakoff departed for the USSR, 
where he and his wife were met by 
their son, who had left earlier and had 
fought in the Red Army. In Moscow 


he continued his journalistic work, con- 


tributing to Soviet periodicals on Amer-” 


ica and sending articles abroad about 
the USSR. On February 26, 1949, he 
suddenly fell gravely ill, for four months 
and nine days never fully regaining con- 
sciousness, until on July 5, 1949, he 
stopped breathing. 

Such are the bare outlines of a life, 
but they contain a story of great signifi- 
cance. A former nobleman, officer and 
active fighter against the Revolution, 
Kournakoff achieved a transformation 
that to many might have seemed to 
border on the impossible. In exile he 
decided to find out for himself exactly 
why the Revolution had won. This 
meant a lot of study and a reappraisal 
of his entire past. It was not easy and it 
took time. When he understood that in 
a crucial period of history he had been 
basically wrong, having fought against 
his people instead of with them, he re- 
fused to grant that such an error was 
fatal. On the contrary, he decided to 
correct it. He devoted all his energies 
to lecturing and writing about his be- 
loved Russia, now the first land of so- 
cialism, about its army, now the strong- 
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The Life Path of Sergei Kournakolf 


by VLADIMIR D. KAZAKEVICH 


Sergei N. Kournakoff 


est armed force in the world for peace. 
Soon he not only gained the attention 
of thinking and progressive Americans, 
intellectuals as well as workers, but also 
their love and confidence. Step by step, 
with the help of his new friends and 
allies, he was now advancing towards 
overcoming the errors of the past. Fi- 
nally Sergei Kournakoff, a stateless ex- 
ile for a quarter of a century, boarded 
a Soviet boat as a Soviet citizen who 
was going home. He had caught up 
with history. It took an unusual man 
to achieve so unusual a deed. 

In his first article in these pages, in 
October 1939, Kournakoff himself posed 
the question of his qualifications to 
write about the Red Army. He said: 

“I am glad to submit my record. Rus- 
sian by birth. Army officer by choice 
and family tradition. Seventy-five months 
of actual warfare, with thirty months 
of that number spent fighting the Red 
Army during the Civil War (and get- 
ting defeated by it).” 

On July 2, 1941, in a speech at Madi- 
son Square Garden, he stated: 

“Ten days ago Hitler hurled his 
Wehrmacht to eventual and total de- 
struction.” 

Very few military specialists outside 
the USSR agreed with him then. But 
he was right, as they all knew later, 
even if they would not tell. 












As a military analyst Kournakof! 
made a unique contribution. His Rus- 
sia’s Fighting Forces (N. Y., 1942), 
which contained some of the material 
previously published by him in SRT 
as “The Captain,” was the first book 
on the Red Army published in the © 
United States that made any sense. His 
pamphlet What Russia Did for Victory 
(N. Y., 1945) as a summary statement 
of that army’s achievements was unique 
when published and remains so today. 
Kournakoff wrote daily newspaper ar- 
ticles on the war, regularly prepared 
more than one weekly survey of its 
progress, and to SRT he contributed a 
monthly summary and appraisal of the 
course of the war. All this was illumi- 
nating then, much of it deserves repub- 
lication in book form now. The further 
the war years move back into history, 
the more valuable, I believe, will become 
the multiform diary of it left by Sergei 
N. Kournakoff. 

I often wondered how he was able 
to do so much, with his method of work 
remaining most exact and thorough. His 
workroom was small, with walls covered 
by maps and with reference sources in 
five languages spread all over. From 
time to time he would leave the type- 
writer, walk over to a map to measure 
a distance between two «points or stop 
to consult a book, only to resume writ- 
ing at once. That went on day in and 
day out for several years. It is true, pub- 
lic appearances constantly interrupted, 
but then he would write late into the 
night. He was disappointed at having 
to fight this war only on paper, but the 
veteran commander stuck to his type- 
writer, as if it were his gun. 

Sergei Kournakoff gave a great deal 
to the country where he was but a rest- 
dent. His interpretation of the war was 
clearer and more correct than the writ- 
ings of experts with staffs, research 
facilities and contacts in circles sup- 
posedly well informed. The very pres 
ence of such a figure in the United 
States at that time was a factor influ. 
encing people far and wide; it also acted 
as a brake on irresponsible writings and 
utterances. 

His many friends will always remem- 
ber Sergei N. Kournakoff, and the same 
can be said, I am sure, of those who 

regularly read his articles or heard his 
lectures. On behalf of all of them I want 
to say now: Farewell, dear friend, you 
have left us, but your work and our 
memory of you will live. 
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Achievements Under Planning 
by MARY VAN KLEECK 


MAN AND PLAN IN SOVIET RUS- 
SIA, by Andrew Rothstein. Fred- 
erick Muller, Ltd., London, 1948. 
300 pp. 10/6 net. 


66C1TUDY of the permanent features 

of the Soviet economy and pol- 
icy, as they are, is a better guide to 
Soviet policy, and therefore to Euro- 
pean peace and prosperity, than pas- 
sion or prejudice.” With this thought 
in mind, Andrew Rothstein, lecturer 
in Soviet Institutions of the School of 
Slavonic and East European Studies, 
University of London, and former 
head of the Tass office in London, as 
well as president of the Foreign Press 
Association there from 1943 to 1945, 
has written this book. From official 
reports, periodicals and newspapers, 
largely inaccessible in English, he has 
assembled a factual analysis of thirty 
years’ experience of the Soviet Union. 
Disclaiming any attempt to sustain a 
single thesis, he explains his belief 
that “better understanding of the 
strength as well as of the difficulties 
of the Soviet economic system may in 
the long run serve the interests of the 
British people.” Though published as 
yet only in Great Britain, the study 
should equally serve the interests of 
the people of the United States. 

A planned economy is a recorded 
economy. From the first plan for elec- 
trification in 1920 through the Five- 
Year Plans, of which the fourth is 
now nearing completion, the Soviet 
people have periodically made a rec- 
ord of their aim in advance for each 
period, established the statistical base 
for each new beginning, and the goal 
in figures for each branch of the econ- 
omy, and publicized currently and 
widely, at frequent intervals, the rate 
of progress toward the goal. Aims, 
goals and records of rate of progress 
are established not only for the econ- 
omy as a whole, but for each enter- 
prise—each factory, each mine, each 
farm and each trading center. This 
complete accounting system is not 
mere paper work, but an actual in- 
strument in production. It measures 
progress, reveals maladjustments, 
strength or weakness, indicates mis- 
calculations, stimulates invention and 
technical progress, and enlists the 
widest participation both. in planning 
and achievement by individuals, from 
vorkers in each process and work- 
olace, to trade unions, collective farms 
ind scientific organizations, and to 
‘itizens as a whole including even the 
chool children who study the Five- 
“ear Plan and prepare eventually to 
ike part in it. Finally, and not least 
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important for the historian, the na- 
tional accounting system is a precise 
guide to foreign policy. 

In the first chapter of Man and Plan 
in Soviet Economy, the author focuses 
attention upon this intimate connec- 
tion between planning and foreign 
policy. From his analysis of theory 
and practice in planning, he draws the 
conclusion that throughout the thirty- 
two years of its history, the Soviet 
Union has always devoted its attention 
to its socialist program for developing 
resources for its people’s living stand- 
ards, material and cultural, while si- 
multaneously always expecting and 
hoping for peace and cooperation on 
the part of other nations. Only as the 
objective conditions outside the Soviet 
Union compelled them to relinquish 
the hope for cooperation, did the So- 
viets decide to plan for industrializa- 
tion through their own efforts and 
without the volume of trade which 
would have accelerated their own 
progress while benefiting other na- 
tions. Only when threats of war and 
aggression became imminent, despite 
their efforts to win international agree- 
ment for collective security against 
war and fascism, did they reluctantly 
change their current Five-Year Plan 
to give more emphasis to war produc- 
tion. At once, when this happened, 
the national accounting system indi- 
cated in precise figures the loss to 
standards of living involved in deflect- 
ing some of their productive effort to 
defense. Likewise the national — ac- 
counting system has recorded the ter- 
rible destruction wrought by war and 
invasion. No individual and no enter- 
prise in the Soviet Union profited nor 
could profit by war. A planned econ- 
omy based on socialized production is, 
in essence, directed toward peace. 
Toward this conclusion, this analysis 
quite convincingly points, though al- 
most prosaic in its factual and statisti- 





As an industrial sociologist, MARY VAN 
KLEECK went to the USSR in 1932 to begin a 
long-time study of economic planning in a 
socialist society. She focused her study on 
workers’ participation in making and adminis- 
tering the Five-Year Plans, a theme emphasized 
in the book which she here reviews. Her first 
published report on the subject was given at 
the annual meeting of the Taylor Society 
(for scientific management) in New York in 
December 1932, and printed in the Society's 
Bulletin, April 1933, under the title, "Obser- 
vations on Management in the Soviet Union." 
Since then articles by her on various phases 
of Soviet planning have appeared in "Soviet 
Russia Today" and other periodicals. Within 
this framework she has recently studied the 
A-bomb and atomic energy. 








cal base, in contrast with its highly 
important implications against the 
fears of Western nations that the So- 
viet Union threatens war. 

Equally revealing in its contrast to 
the distorted picture drawn in Britain 
and the United States are the four 
chapters of the book which describe 
in detail the methods of planning. 
Chapter titles describe their contents: 
Resources for Soviet Planning and 
Managerial Initiative; The Workers’ 
Effort in Soviet Planning; Collective 
Farms and the Individual; and Trade 
in the System of Soviet Planning. Both 
the making and carrying out of plans 
give scope and incentive for the form 
of competition known as socialist emu- 
lation. Like a refrain through these 
four chapters runs the conclusion that 
collective work in socialized produc- 
tion releases and challenges the indi- 
vidual. Names of many men and 
women are given and their work de- 
scribed. Though the individual was 
the initiator, his or her success enlisted 
others in group movements, such as 
the Subbotniks, who in 1919 gave 
every Saturday (Subbota) without pay 
to work on the railroads, repairing 
cars and engines and loading freight; 
the production conferences for train- 
ing the masses of the workers in the 
large problems of industry and de- 
veloping their participating in manage- 
ment; the “counter plans” which began 
in 1930 to involve workers every- 
where in the making of each Five- 
Year Plan and in the various steps 
in development; the Shock Brigades; 
and the Stakhanov movement, which 
was originated by a coal miner, con- 
cerned with organization of work on 
the specific job—a basic problem in 
scientific management. 

Because of its newness and timeli- 
ness the chapter entitled Industrializa- 
tion in Central Asia deserves a review 
by itself. The five republics of Kazakh- 
stan, Kirghizia, Tadzhikistan, Turk- 
menistan and Uzbekistan were typical 
colonial areas of the Russian Empire. 
They were economically backward and 
culturally undeveloped with literacy 
among the native populations ranging 
from 0.5 per cent among the Tadzhiks, 
to 2 or 3 per cent among the Uzbeks. 
By 1943, the percentage of literacy 
among the Tadzhiks had risen to 75 
and by 1945 the Turkmens were 90 
per cent literate and the other three 
republics “nearly 100 per cent.” Cul- 
tural development became marked 
after 1926 when industrialization be- 
gan with comprehensive economic 
plans. From feudal poverty for these 
colonial peoples to cultural and scien- 
tific development is a record of 
achievement for Soviet planning, 
which doubtless has significance for 
the United Nations as it confronts 
“the colonial problem.” 

In the light of the evidence given 
in the book as a whole the footnote 
on “forced labor” in the last chapter 
hardly seems necessary. The author 
explains that after his manuscript was 
in type, Dallin’s Forced Labor in So- 
viet Russia was published. He has 
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space to refute only five of “the wilder 
mare’s nests on which it is based.” 
For this review one will suffice: No 
evidence is offered for the statement 
that labor camps are “an organic ele- 
ment of the Soviet entity” and that 
without them “the proud Five-Year 
Plans would have ended in fiasco.” 
The fragment of “proof” offered is that 
the total output, including agricultural 
works, of the camps in one republic 
(Russia—RSFSR) in 1932 was 305 
million rubles, whereas, as Rothstein 
points out in refutation, the industrial 
output alone of the RSFSR that year 
was 31.4 billion rubles, or one hun- 
dred times as much. Many other ab- 
surd assertions show, says Rothstein, 
that Dallin’s book demonstrates only 
“the headstrong anti-Soviet prejudices 
of its author.” On the positive side, 
Rothstein writes, the principle of cor- 
rective labor is well-known as the basis 
of Soviet penal policy. It is applicable 
at all stages; supervised work in one’s 
own job for minor offenses, or em- 
ployment on big public works, while 
living in corrective labor camps for 
major offenses. The subject obviously 
belongs to the field of penology rather 
than economic planning. It is a pity 
that the British representatives in the 
United Nations had not discovered 
this fact, nor read Rothstein’s book, 
before their recent presentation of the 
Soviet corrective labor code to the 


United Nations Economic and Social 
Council as though it were evidence of 
“forced labor” as a labor policy in- 
stead of “corrective labor” for those 
subject to the penal code. 

Such unintelligent acts in the diplo- 
matic field with all their hazards for 
international cooperation should be 
thrown out of court as more studies 
of realities in the Soviet Union, as 
illuminating as Rothstein’s book, be- 
come available. 


Trade Unions in 
Eastern Europe 


LABOR FACT BOOK, No. 9, Prepared 
by Labor Research Association. In- 
ternational Publishers, New York, 
1949. 191 pp. $2.00. 


HIS latest issue of the Labor Fact 

- Book series has an especially inter- 
esting section devoted to a summary of 
trade union conditions in the Soviet 
zone of Germany and in the various 
People’s Democracies. This material, 
not readily available elsewhere, will 
prove valuable to students of demo- 
cratic developments abroad. 

Soon after the occupation, a meet- 
ing of 600 pre-1933 German trade union 
functionaries was held and an execu- 
tive committee confirmed. The Free 


A tlm Truly for Children 
by JAMES GOW 


THE MAGIC HORSE, a feature-length 
color film in animat:on, directed by 
I. Vano, and produced at the Soyuz- 
multfilm Studios, Moscow. Released 
through Artkino Pictures. 


N THIS PERIOD of insecurity, neu- 

rosis and violence, there has been 
some question in the minds of psychia- 
trists and child psychologists as to the 
effect on children of Hollywood’s ani- 
mated cartoons. What once seemed a 
most delightful story-telling medium 
has been perverted by its creators in 
alarming fashion; sheer violence re- 
places true story-telling, sadism sub- 
stitutes for wit, and the slam-bang- 
zingo that used to be confined to the 
newspaper comic section has become 
an established, but dreary, part of our 
children’s screen entertainment. 

But the animated cartoon is still a 
great medium and its possibilities are 
once again hinted at in The Magic 
Horse, the first full-length color car- 
toon from the Soviet Union to be re- 
leased in this country. This is a picture 
really and truly made for children. 
The story of the peasant boy Ivan 
who, with the help of his little magic 
horse, wins the beautiful princess from 
far away, despite all the machinations 
of the tsar and his nasty counsellor, 
is gentle, humorous and fanciful. The 
villains, including the _ ridiculous, 
senile tsar, are more ludicrous than 
violent; the animal characters are 
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given simple and delightful personali- 
ties. Ivan’s little horse, his companion 
and protector, gaily spurns the limita- 
tions of time and distance by gallop- 
ing through the sky when necessity 
demands; and the firebird (traditional 
figure of Russian legend) not only 
comes to life in most glorious and sur- 
prising color, but proves to be a very 
piquant figure—it does a most elabo- 
rate dance a la classic Russian ballet. 

Trusting implicitly in the wisdom 
of my five-year-old consultant in mat- 
ters of this sort, I must report that the 
language barrier is very difficult for 
children. The inadequate English sub- 
titles are annoying enough to an adult; 
for the children to whom this picture 
should appeal most, they are worse 
than useless. A child wants to know 
what the voices are actually saying. 
(So do I.) Since the dubbing of dia- 
logue in animated cartoons is by no 
means too complicated a process tech- 
nically—Disney cartoons, for example, 
are dubbed in many languages—it is 
regrettable indeed that Artkino, which 
releases the film in this country, did 
not find time and money to put Eng- 
lish dialogue on it—even though this 
would necessitate recording a new 
music track of the score, too. Regard- 





JAMES GOW, well known dramatist and 

screen writer, is best known as co-author of 

the plays "Tomorrow the World" and "Deep 
Are the Roots." 


German Trade Union movement of the 
Soviet zone grew steadily from that 
date until, in December, 1148, there 
was a total membership of 4,641,444, 
or 77 per cent of the employed workers 
in the Soviet zone. This means three 
out of four workers. And of this total, 
32 per cent are women. 

The Free German Trade Union 
movement plays an importan role in 
the economy of the Soviet zone, for it 
has members serving on the Economic 
Plarning Commission, ard it actively 
assists in the distribution of scarce 
consumers’ goods, advises on the con- 
struction and distribution of workers’ 
housing, and serves as a constant check 
on anti-democratic elements. 

The Fact Book gives striking in‘or 
mation regarding the trade unions of 
some of the Eastern European coun 
tries. Thus, in Poland shop committees 
are elected in a secret ballot by all the 
workers in a shop or plant including 
those who are not union members! In 
Czechoslovakia, nearly 91 per cent cf 
all wage and salary workers are now 
in unions. In Hungary, the rise in the 
real wages of workers over pre war 
wages is estimated at between 15 ard 
20 pér cent. In all these countries, as 
well as in some Eastern European coun- 
tries not mentioned here, the right to 
strike is inviolate and the trade unions 
participate in various governmental 
agencies. 
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less of the expense involved, in view 
of the tremendous importance of cul- 
tural interchange, a greater effort on 
this picture might have proven profit- 
able in the long run. 

Obviously the Russians have studied 
Disney carefully, learning everything 
they can from him on the purely tech- 
nical side. But the content of the story, 
the wonderful color design, and the 
excellent score by Oransky are Rus- 
sian, all Russian. 
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On the New Republic Supplement 


Question: I have. been referred to 
the New Republic Special Supplement 
“How Strong Is Soviet Russia?” for 
basic information on the Soviet Union. 
On looking it over I am rather aston- 
ished at some of the statements—as for 
instance, one by Solomon Schwarz 
which seems to indicate that real 
wages in Russia today are lower than 
they were in tsarist Russia. Could you 
give me your opinion on this supple- 
ment and on the reliability of the par- 
ticipants? J. A., Chicago, Ill. 


Answer: We have received several 
communications regarding the above 
mentioned New Republic Special Sup- 
plement, soliciting our comments upon 
it. Before answering the specific ques- 
tion concerning the statement by Mr. 
Schwarz, it might be well to comment 
on the subject matter of the discussion 
as a whole as well as the participants 
at the Round Table discussion which 
gave rise to the Supplement. 

A reading of the supplement reveals 
that the organizers of the Round Table 
Conference were primarily motivated 
by the desire to make an “experts’ ” 
contribution to the current, officially- 
sponsored anti-Soviet hysteria. The cen- 
tral question of the Round Table, “How 
Strong Is Russia,” was related to the 
assiduously propagated myth of Soviet 
aggression. By making the question one 
of whether or not the Soviet Union is 
strong enough to commit aggression 
against the Western world right now 
or in the near future, the Round Table 
gave its “expert” agreement that the 
Soviet Union would, if it could, commit 
aggression. This was the particular 
contribution of the “experts.” There 
was no proof adduced that the Soviet 
Union contemplates aggression. Having 
agreed that the Soviet Union might 
commit aggression, the Conference 
went over to the question of whether 
the Soviet Union is now, or soon will 
be, strong enough to do so. 

Here the experts were not very cer- 
tain; even Mr. Schwarz couldn’t deny 
the immense progress made by the 
Soviet economy. They tried to pick 
flaws here and there and took great 
comfort in the fact that Soviet economy 
had been tremendously weakened by 
the war. They were obviously shocked 
by the fact that in spite of the ravages 
of the war, the Soviet economy has 
within three or four short years re- 
stored its productive capacity to the 
pre-war level and is forging ahead. 
>ome of the participants had to admit, 
iowever grudgingly, as in the case of 
Mr. Abram Bergson, that: 
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... there is no question that, since 
the war, there has been some rather 
impressive progress. 

While the government is still em- 
phasizing heavy industries, it has 
managed to increase the production 
of consumer goods rather rapidly, 
and even in housing they have made 
some real gains, this last year. Up to 
last year, housing was very far be- 
hind, but probably with a reduction 
in quality and an emphasis on tem- 
porary quarters, they are making 
real progress in housing the people 
who were left homeless during the 
war. 

They did manage, a year after they 
promised, to do away with rationing, 
and it is rather interesting that they 
have been able to supply enough 
goods at, it is true, high prices, to 
maintain the open market since they 
restored it. They have actually been 
able to cut prices. 

I want to emphasize this because 
probably these developments in the 
last couple of years do bulk large in 
the Russian people’s thinking. The 
people, I am sure, are wise enough 
to understand that their low living 
standards are not entirely due to 
government policy; that they are, to 
a very noticeable extent, due to the 
tremendous losses inflicted by the 
Germans. Their loyalty, their atti- 
tude toward the government, has to 
be envisaged in this light, and con- 
sidering that, I feel Mr. Schwarz’s 
presentation may be not only too 
pessimistic as to the facts, but pos- 
sibly too pessimistic with regard to 
his conclusions on Soviet morale. 

In discussing, though very briefly, 
the ravages of the war, particularly 
the fact that 25,000,000 people were 
made homeless by the invaders and 
consequently people had to live even 
in dugouts and trenches, it was 
brought out that the Soviet Govern- 
ment, coupled with the heroic efforts 
of the Soviet people, did completely 
rehouse in permanent, or in some cases 
temporary, quarters all of the 25,- 
000,000 people. In view.of these facts, 
it is understandable that Mr. Schwarz, 
who likes to stress the weaknesses of 
the Soviet economy, even when these 
weaknesses are of an obviously tempo- 
rary nature, was forced to make the 
fantastic statement that the standard 
of living (or real wages) is lower now 
than before the Revolution. In making 
such a statement he made the most in- 
expert assertion, which any layman 
could disprove. That is, he isolated a 
few items the prices of which are high 
due to short supply, and on the basis 
of those few items he attacks the 
standard of living of the Soviet people. 
The fact of the matter is that these 


items make up only a small portion of 
the Soviet family’s budget and they 
are more than compensated by many 
items in the Soviet budget that are 
very low, notably rent. Furthermore, 
Mr. Schwarz deliberately lowered the 
average income of the Soviet worker 
by about 20 per cent, which other par- 
ticipants of the Round Table pointed 
out. 

The Round Table as a whole had to 
admit that in addition to the wage in- 
come, the Soviet citizen receives an 
additional 38 per cent in free social 
services, including medical services, 
educational and recreational facilities, 
maternity benefits, pensions and all 
other social security benefits. 

The kind of statement made by Mr. 
Schwarz could come only from a sharp 
bias and deep. hatred for the Soviet 
regime, and perhaps the Soviet people, 
which in any court of law or public 
opinion would disqualify him as an 
expert on the Soviet Union. 

The fact that there are more than 
three times as many wage and salary 
earners today in the Soviet Union than 
before the Revolution would in itself 
disprove Mr. Schwarz’s assertion. No 
doubt, he was aware of this fact when 
he made the statement. 

The average yearly earnings of work- 
ers and employees in the USSR had 
increased nearly six-fold in the course 
of the thirteen years preceding World 
War II. In accordance with the pres- 
ent Five-Year Plan, it should increase 
another 48 per cent by 1950. It is not 
necessary, of course, to enumerate the 
cultural attainments of the country, 
which have transformed tsarist, back- 
ward Russia into one of the most en- 
lightened societies of our day. 

All of these advances were proved 
during the war against the Nazis. A 
great many other things were proved 
as well. These were also discussed by 
the Round Table Conference, for ex- 
ample, the unshakeable loyalty of the 
Soviet people to their government and 
leadership. Some of the experts were 
still not convinced. It was a case where 
hope within' them was stronger than 
obvious facts. 

In the part of the discussion related 
to the chief problem of the day, how 
to maintain world peace, and how to 
achieve American-Soviet cooperation, 
the expert gathering produced nothing 
but confusion. This confusion stemmed 
from the attitudes of the people in- 
volved in the Round Table discussion, 
many of whom are avowed enemies of 
the Soviet Union and would be willing 

(Continued on page 28) 
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(Continued from page 13) 


profit is really only a paper one. The re- 
gional authorities are concerned about the 
situation and send a commission to in- 
vestigate. Who is to blame? The shop 
for not selling the shoes? Or the factory 
for not producing for the market? 

Kovrigin thinks that the blame really 
lies elsewhere, with the public for not 
buying. The shop-manager argues that 
Kovrigin belongs to the past, twenty 
years ago when Moscow had to build 
houses without paying much attention to 
their comfort, when such was the demand 
for shoes and clothes that the public could 
not afford to be critical in its taste. But 
those times were past. And, to support 
her argument, customers come in to pro- 
test against the old-fashioned styles of 
the Victory shoes. 

A member of the commission suggests 
a solution. Let the manufacturer and the 
shop-keeper change roles for a time. Re- 
luctantly they agree, and the results are 
satisfactory to all, including the public. 
The plot is a slight one, but is filled out 
with portraits of contemporary figures 
in the Soviet scene with whom all are 
quite familiar. 

Moreover, few themes could be more 
actual. The growth of discrimination in 
dress is a noticeable feature of the Soviet 
Union today. What I found particularly 
interesting was the way this comedy 
takes for granted many aspects of Soviet 
life the existence of which is denied 
by uninformed critics of the Soviet Un- 
ion. The majority of economic writers, 
for instance, argue that planning works 
in Soviet Russia only because the individ- 
ual there has lost all economic freedom, 
the State deciding what he is to buy and 
what he is to work at. Yet the whole 
point of this play, which is being received 
by the public as a credible picture of 
affairs as they are, turns on the free- 
dom of the public to buy shoes where it 
wants. Further there are several occa- 
sions in the play when workers at all 
levels, including the director, hand in 
their resignations. Finally, the play 
brought out the flexibility of Soviet plan- 
ning, and the sensitiveness of the plan 
to criticism “from below,” in this case, 
since consumer goods were concerned, 
from the public. 

But don’t imagine that because the 
author of this play may have had in 
mind that by writing it he was helping 
the public to get better styled shoes, it 
lacked entertainment value. 


Sunday: There is no darkness in 

Leningrad these June nights. At 
midnight yesterday I could read without 
difficulty the words in honor of all 
fighters for the freedom of the working 
class engraved on the simple monument 
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in the Champ de Mars. During the 
period of the White Nights there is no 
need for any street lighting in Leningrad. 
Walking back to the hotel along the 
granite embankment of the Neva I 
could distinguish every detail of the rig- 
ging of a three-masted wooden sailing 
vessel moored far down stream. The 
honey-colored eighteenth century palaces 
glow at night as if they had stored up 
the sun’s incandescence. And above them 
the gilded copper spires and domes of 
cathedrals and civic buildings gleam un- 
cannily. 

Greeting the White Nights is a popu- 
lar custom. From the center of Leningrad 
a little steamer takes you through the 
commercial docks into the Gulf of Fin- 
land to Kronstadt, to Viborg, to Peterhof, 
Peter the Great’s seaside palace which 
the Leningraders prefer to call Petro- 
dvorets now—understandably since the 
Germans wrought terrible havoc there. 
There the innumerable fountains and cas- 
cades run all night, admired by tens of 
thousands of people who dispense with 
sleep during this period so as to catch 
the fleeting beauty of the short Baltic 
summer. 

The Samson Fountain and Cascades 
were built in 1734 on the occasion of the 
25th anniversary of the battle of Poltava, 
and Peter the Great’s victory over the 
Swedes is symbolized by the figure of 
Samson restraining a lion. During the 
last twelve months of the war nearly 
200,000 working hours were contributed 
by volunteers to remove the traces of war 
from Peterhof Park, and since then na- 
ture has laid a gentle hand over many 
of the unsightly ruins. But it still makes 
the heart ache to see so much beauty 
wilfully destroyed. The whole complex 
of water-works at Peterhof, based on 
springs some fifteen miles away, and 
considered to be the most elaborate ex- 
ample of this type of garden ornamenta- 
tion, was wrecked by the Germans. The 
Great Palace, built early in the eighteenth 
century and rebuilt by the renowned 
Rastrelli, was gutted by fire. Mon Plaisir 
and Marly, enchanting smaller buildings 
in the park, were ruthlessly destroyed. 
Yet, today, when the park was filled 
with so many people, workers, soldiers 
and sailors, children, intellectuals (I saw 
the writer’Zoschenko and his wife among 
the crowds) what impressed one was 
rather the amount of restoration than 
the extent of the destruction. 

From the top of the Samson Cascades 
you look through a mist of spray to the 
cold blue of the Baltic. The terraces are 
lined with burnished bronze figures, 
mostly mythological, and at the foot there 
is a large pool with a mossy rock on 

which the central figure of Samson 












stands. From there to the sea a canal, 
spanned by little bridges, runs through 
an avenue of single jets. Balancing the 
main fountain are others spaced at inter- 
vals along the park’s alleys, in all several 
hundred separate fountains. A remark- 
able effect is produced by this complex 
of fountains and cascades, with the water 
running at so many different speeds, here 
gurgling fast down marbled steps, or glid- 
ing down steep runnels, there thrown 
out in long lazy jets or tossed high into 
the air to be scattered by the wind. 
The central motif, water moulded by 
the hand of man, is, of course, closely 
linked with the idea of Peter the 
Great’s establishment of Russian power 
on the Baltic. Not the least of. this 
monarch’s reforms was to turn Russian 
minds outward towards the ocean, and 
the abundance of naval and maritime 
motifs in the architecture of his times 
may be considered as an example of his 
passionate interest in impressing his ideas 
on his subjects. An interesting case of 
art with a social purpose. 

In. 1939, there were more than two 
and a quarter million visitors to Peter- 
hof, another example of the way the 
masses appreciate a type of beauty 
created for the narrow circle of the aris- 
tocracy. Peterhof has none of the “at- 
tractions” that are usually to be found 
in pleasure-parks for the masses in capi- 
talist countries, no catch-penny enter- 
tainments or fun-fairs. It offers the dig- 
nified calm of an eighteenth century 
park, and the dramatic splendour of 
its fountains to a public which responds 
warmly to their appeal. 


onday: One sign of the times 

was the paper pressed on me 
this morning, as I was walking along 
the Nevsky Prospect. It is called “The 
Shopper’s Aid” and consists of adver- 
tisements. As it provides a picture of 
typical Soviet shops today, let me quote 
some of it. 

“Here we have Shop No. 29 of the 
Leningrad Industrial Trading Trust, 
with a wide assortment of haberdashery 
and cosmetics. Today, of course, you 
are mainly interested in summer wares, 
such as the grips you will need for your 
holidays, plastic rain coats, silk stock- 
ings... . In Shop 46 you will find all 
kinds of knit goods and underwear. 
. . . The Universal Stores you will al- 
ways find crowded. Some customers 
are buying hats, others are examining 
lengths of cloth; others choosing eider- 
downs for the cot of a newly born child, 
and others trying on beach sandals and 
bathing wraps. . . . At the Jewelers in 
the Gostiny Dvor there are the new So- 
viet-made watches ‘Star’ and ‘Victory, 
and a wide assortment of alarm clocks 
and wall clocks. This is the place to 
choose presents, a silver or gold «ing 
with precious stones, silver spoons, 
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porcelain vases or cigarette cases. . . 
You should not fail to visit the ‘Dy- 
namo’ shop if you are fond of sport. 
It has football boots, running shoes, foot- 
balls, tennis rackets and balls, excellent 
guns and cartridges for huntsmen, ruck- 
sacks for tourists and everything for the 
fisherman... .” 

And so on, with advertisements of 
open-air restaurants, ice cream parlors, 
furniture for summer villas, many kinds 
of cameras. 

Hard to realize when you visit these 
shops, so well stocked with merchan- 
dise and, what is no less important, 
crowded with people buying it, that 
only a little over five years have passed 
since that goo-day siege which no one 
who did not experience it is able to 
imagine in all its horror and privation. 
And now—140,000 families have been 
rehoused in the city, 180,000 trees 
planted, all the center of the city re- 
built. 

Last night at the Theater of Opera and 
Ballet named after Kirov—the former 
Marinsky Theater—I watched the new 
ballet that Zakharov has staged on 
Gliére’s music to the theme of Alexander 
Pushkin’s well-known poem The Bronze 
Horseman, which describes a tragedy of 
the Petersburg floods in terms of the 
lives of two young lovers. In the ballet, 
as in the poem, the proud energetic 
personality of Peter I, founder of the 
city, dominates the action. There are 
flash-backs to Peter’s times, showing 
him at work in the shipyards, receiving 
foreign ambassadors, dealing uncere- 
moniously with his backward courtiers. 
And after the ballet I went to look at 
the magnificent equestrian statue of 
Peter done by Falconet and erected by 
Catherine II, to stand till this day on 
the 166-ton Thunder Stone, brought 
from its site eight miles from the city. 
Peter, it is said, used to climb this very 
stone to watch his city rising among 
the marshes. 

His memory is honored in Lenin- 
grad. Yet how much this remains Len- 
in’s city. I sat among students and work- 
ers at the Marinsky. I had spent the day 
with tens of thousands of them in 
Peter’s aristocratic park beside the Bal- 
tic, and followed crowds of soldiers and 
sailors through the galleries of the 
Winter Palace and Catherine’s Hermi- 
tage, a few of the two million who 
climb the Jordan staircase each year 
to feast their eyes on Rembrandt’s mas- 
terpieces, on the stunning beauty of 
Scythian and early Greek golden or- 
naments. 

In tsarist days the boxes and seats 
of the Marinsky, as in the other theaters 
ot St. Petersburg, were in the hands of 

ite-long subscribers who obtained them 
isa favor. In those days a tax was 
evied on the tickets to support hospi- 
als, schools and various charitable bod- 
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ies, and with the payment of these few 
extra kopeks, the privileged rich salved 
their consciences. The “lower classes” 
were completely cut off from the en- 
chanting form of art which found so 
high a standard of expression in the 
Petersburg opera and ballet theaters. 


What could the treasures of the Hermi- 
tage, the glorious beauty of the c't 
architecture, the peaceful calm of its 
noble parks mean to masses who were 
denied the right to consider them 
selves as worthy of culture? And who 
but Lenin gave them that right? 


DECLINE OF THE MARSHALL PLAN 


(Continued from page 9) 


have been “leaders” in advancing their 
interests through ERP. A similar con- 
centration of orders prevails in the non- 
ferrous metals. 

Of more than two billion dollars in 
ERP orders financed through private 
banking letters of commitment through 
July 14, 1949, 56 per cent went through 
five key New York banks—Chase Na- 
tional, Bankers Trust, National City, 
J. P. Morgan and Co., Irving Trust. 
These and nine other banks obtained 98 
per cent of the business. One of the se- 
lect group is Brown Brothers, Harriman 
and Company, the firm of W. Averell 
Harriman, European roving ambassador 
for the Marshall Plan. 

While the main bulk of the business 
goes to the really decisive financial and 
industrial groups, competition for the 
remainder is very keen, with most suc- 
cess achieved by regional farm product 
processing corporations controlling Con- 
gressional delegations. 

Seventy per cent of the export surplus 
in peanuts and 51 per cent of tobacco 
exports were dumped in Marshall Plan 
countries during the first three months 
of this year. 

To defenseless Germany were shipped 
last year 443,109,978 pounds of dried 
and evaporated prunes, raisins, currants, 
figs, peaches and  apricots—mainly 
through the Army Supply program. 
Even this did not satisfy the northwest 
orchard men who came to Washington 
early in 1949 and threatened to chop 
down 28 per cent of their trees if Mar- 
shall Plan authorities did not increase 
exports of compote. 

Monopoly profits under the Marshall 
Plan are not limited to the high returns 
from products dumped at high prices. 
Huge sums are made by the shipping 
companies, guaranteed 50 per cent of 
ERP tonnage by the Marshall Plan leg- 
islation, and by the oil companies who 
obtain hundreds of millions for the trans- 
port of their oil on their tankers. 

The Marshall Plan, in combination 
with various special agreements, has fa- 
cilitated the capture of certain sections 
of European industry by American cor- 
porations. 

Here again the oil companies are 
“leaders.” The American combines 
are building and buying up refineries 
and distribution rights all over Western 
Europe, in conjunction with the two 


British and _ British-Dutch combines. 
By now 95 per cent of French refinery 
capacity is owned by the Anglo-Ameri- 
can groups. Italy is fast approaching the 
same position, and Marshall Plan lira 
funds are being spent to build a huge 
petroleum dock for the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company in Naples. Even in Eng- 
land, Standard Oil is building the larg- 
est refinery on the island, while ECA 
pressure is forcing a curtailment of the 
construction program of British com- 
panies. 

A typical transaction is the shipment 
of crude oil by Standard of New Jer- 
sey from its share of the Arabian oil 
output to one of its own European sub- 
sidiaries. Standard is paid Marshall Plan 
dollars for producing this oil, transport- 
ing it, and turning it over to its own sub- 
sidiary. One subsidiary receiving such 
petroleum is the Compagnie Francaise 
de Raffinage, which has the largest re- 
fining capacity in France. It was French- 
controlled until last year when Standard 
of New Jersey bought the majority of 
the shares. Then, in addition, Standard 
receives in francs the profits from refin- 
ing and distribution of this crude oil 
—francs which it may convert back into 
dollars or reinvest to increase further 
its hold on the French oil industry. 

General Motors and Ford obtain simi- 
lar ERP aid towards domination of 
West European auto production from 
plants in England, Germany, and Bel- 
gium. Other American groups which 
have largely displaced European com- 
petitors under Marshall Plan conditions 
are the motion picture industry and the 
airplane industry, manufacturing as 
well as transport. 

The ERP has encouraged more indus- 
tries to follow the example of these “pio- 
neers” by its investment guarantee pro 
gram. Already some thousands of 
American workmen have lost their jobs 
in factories moved to England under this 
program. Recently the Marshall Plan 
agency has attempted to make the guar- 
antees still more attractive. Companies 
are guaranteed the receipt in dollars of 
175 per cent of their original investment 
within six years. 

Use of these guarantees has not yet 
become widespread. Many American 
manufacturers would like to take advan- 
tage of low European wage scales but 
fear to do so because of the political 
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instability of Western Europe, which has 
been aggravated, not cured, by the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

American corporations have been less 
timid in their invasion of the colonies 
of Western Europe, principally in Africa. 
Last year new private investments in the 
ERP colonies amounted to $110 million, 
equal to one-third of all prior U.S. in- 
vestments in these areas. The Marshall 
Plan administration has acted as direct 
agent in the negotiation of some of these 
investments, as well as in procurement 
of huge quantities of raw materials from 
the colonies in return for Marshall Plan 
“aid.” 

In return for financial, military and 
diplomatic aid to the Netherlands in the 
suppression of the Indonesian people, 
the ECA obtained the lion’s share of 
Indonesian palm oil for use in USS. steel 
mills, substantial quantities of bauxite 
and quinidine, and a capital interest 
in Sumatran aluminum. 

Other deals for American capital par- 
ticipation were arranged by ECA in 
French North African lead mining, 
French Cameroon tin mining, French 
Congo lead-zinc mining, nickel develop- 
ment in New Caledonia and the Celebes. 

The British colonies have been opened 
up to American explorers and _geolo- 
gists, and for the first time a big US. 
concern, Kennecott Copper, has been 
given an entry into South African gold. 

In these and other ways special in- 
terests have profited at our expense— 
and at Europe’s expense—through the 
Marshall Plan. . If they are losing their 
enthusiasm it is not because they are 
sated, but only because the profits are 


THE SANE LIBERAL 
(Continued from page 7) 


we are foolish and ignorant men. And 
if on the other hand, knowing what 
we do about the history of industry, 
in the United States, we are going to 
let Du Pont, the Steel Trust, General 
Motors or General Electric plan our 
industry while we are declaiming that 
we are free in our industrial initiative 
and in our enterprise, then again we 
are not acting like intelligent mem- 
bers of a democracy. 

These two things we have got to 
stand for: the right to examine Com- 
munism and Socialism; the right to go 
just as far on the paths which they 
lay out as is consistent with our be- 
liefs and no further; and in the second 
place the right to challenge and chal- 
lenge directly and definitely the pri- 
vate profit motive and its dominance 
over our American ideals. Unless we 
take our stand here we are going to 
be the victims of deliberate and plan- 
ned red-baiting and smearing of Rus- 
sia and denial of our own right of be- 
lief; of ourselves overturning the great 
landmarks of human liberty which 


have been raised in the last four cen- 
turies. 
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thinning out. Surpluses have spread so 
widely through the economy that ERP 
dumping can no longer prevent price 
cuts and lower profit margins in many 
commodities. The competition for Mar- 
shall Plan dollars has become more in- 
tense, but the stakes are smaller. Euro- 
pean countries are showing increasing 
signs of independence and unconcern. 
It is no longer easy to get collateral con- 
cessions in return for ERP aid. The 
original expectation of exporting over a 
billion dollars in capital to take over 


European industry has gone glimmering . 


with the end of the post-war boom— 
and the refusal of democratic forces in 
Marshall Plan countries to cease resist- 





ance to betrayal of national interests. 

Moreover the ERP no longer has do- 
mestic political value to business inter- 
ests as a means of splitting trade unions 
and weakening progressive _ political 
groups. 

The attempt to solve the basic. prob. 
lems of American capitalism through 
the Marshall Plan has proved a com- 
plete fiasco. 

In the second article we shall see that 
the ERP has injured the people of 
Europe even more than it has the peo- 
ple of the United States. We shall see 
that it has failed to achieve its economic, 
political, and diplomatic objectives in 


Europe. 


SECRET WEAPON AGAINST NEW CHINA 


(Continued from page 6) 


It is not difficult to imagine ways in 
which this threat could be effected. Sup- 
pose, as is very likely, that the vicious 
American-backed attempt by France to 
crush the Viet Nam Republic fails, what 
will be easier than for the State Depart- 
ment to declare that it has failed because 
of aid supplied the Viet Namese by 
China, thereby providing the ration- 
alization for another imperialist inva- 
sion of the Asiatic continent? 

Despite the blustering and bullying of 
the imperialists, the central and funda- 
mental fact is that the Chinese revolution 
is victorious. Political and military libera- 
tion of the entire country will be com- 
pleted within the year. Already the New 
China is more than a huge area and 
population removed from the warmaking 


(Continued from page 23) 


for America to pay any price in an 
attempt to cripple or destroy the Soviet 
regime. Others of the participants were 
people with some competence in the 
narrow field of statistical investigation 
or functional economics, whose views 
have been institutionalized by the or- 
ganizations to which they are attached. 
The few constructive voices at this 
Round Table were rather timid ones 
and never came to grips with the cen- 
tral problem. 

On reading the proceedings of the 
Round Table Conference, one gets the 
feeling that here was a group of right- 
eous people who were sitting in judg- 
ment on every aspect of life and gov- 
ernment in the Soviet Union and were 
glad to pounce on anything which, in 
their opinion, seemed to be a weakness 
in the Soviet Union. Of course, some 
of the participants seemed quite con- 
scious of the fact that the alleged 
weaknesses were grist to the mill of 
the aggressive forces of America, who 
are attempting to sell the country a 
quick and bloodless war against the 
Soviet Union. The Nazis too had a 
dream of speedy conquest of the Soviet 










camp; even today it exerts its power and 
prestige positively on the side of world 
peace, social equality and economic sta- 
bility. The stupendous task of economic 
liberation for the Chinese people, how- 
ever, remains to be won. It is primarily 
at this level that the harrassment of the 
trade blockade will be felt and it is pre- 
cisely because it is to the immediate 
interest of all democratic Americans to 
see the rapid development of New China 
that they must bend every effort to break 
the blockade imposed upon the friendly 
Chinese people by Washington. This is 
the central task for the American people 
in their relation to the China issue. It is 
one of the most important tasks they 
face in relation to the issue of peace or 
war throughout the world. 





ON THE NEW REPUBLIC SUPPLEMENT 


Union. Is man’s memory so short? 

Secondly, this self-righteous group 
never seriously raised the question that 
there might be something wrong with 
the American approach to the Soviet 
Union or to the problem of American- 
Soviet cooperation. All they were in- 
terested in was how to make the pres- 
ent anti-Soviet policy as “democratic” 
and as effective as possible. 

One can be undisturbed by the very 
many silly statements, even if they are 
made by “experts,” but it is a very 
grave matter when a liberal publica- 
tion sponsors a group of people, some 
of whom allow their scholastic stand- 
ing to be exploited by professional 
anti-Sovieteers, and who collectively 
produce a supplement to that magazine 
which as a whole puts the mark of 
approval on the Truman “containment” 
policy, on the North Atlantic Pact, and 
says in so many words that the Soviet 
Union would be aggressive if it could, 
but since right now it isn’t in a posi- 
tion to embark on aggression, the 
United States can go ahead with im 
punity on its course of provocations 
against the USSR. 
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DAWN IN THE VALLEY OF DOMBAISK 


(Continued from page 19) 


But I could not be bothered by that; 
I had to solve this problem. I subor- 
dinated my life to this task. I had 
plenty of time, and I worked day and 
night, Lying in an ice-cold bed in the 
darkness I analyzed my observations, 
meditating on the laws of the move- 
ment of celestial bodies. I wrote dur- 
ing the day. The work was progress- 
ing and I can honestly confess that 
I was almost happy... . 

“Yes! I was happy in my own way! 
It was a difficult happiness—amidst 
death, trials, great misery. But my 
soul was warmed. I leaned on my 
work, as one leans on a powerful, 
strong friend. I felt stronger, and this 
feeling of courage was transmitted to 
my comrades and to my near ones. 

“Then they offered to evacuate me 
from Leningrad. But I could not leave, 
for it would mean leaving my work. 
I remained in Leningrad and kept on 
working. I carried my briefcase all 
over with me, I never parted with it. 
The briefcase was very heavy and I 
was getting very tired, my hands 
would become numb. 

“Frequently I had to visit the 
science library. I prepared for the trip 
as though for an important campaign. 
I had to walk there, and it took me 
about three hours. Over my fur cap I 
tied a warm woolen shawl; under- 
neath my overcoat, I had on so much 
clothing that I looked as round as a 
head of cabbage, and my face thin 
and small, the size of a fist. ... But 
I shaved every day as usual. And, 
honestly, I am still proud of that... . 

“The day arrived when I could de- 
finitely say that my work was com- 
pleted. I had worked out a photo-elec- 
tric method for registering the pas- 
sage of stars. 

“T finished my work. I came through 
the blockade with it, through very 
trying days, through cold and death. 
Now such words sound too triumphant 
and too pathetic. But believe me, this 
work down to this day is especially 
dear to me.” 

The straw rustled and _ Petrov 
noticed that his companion was sitting 
up. 

“Do you know,” he said, “every 
person, I am sure, remembers very 
clearly his cwn unique day, when he 
actually felt that the war came to an 
end. i, too, had a day like that; only 
it was not a day, but a night. 

“T entered the pavilion on Vassi- 
levsk Island, where the new setting 
was located. I was alone. I moved the 
lever and the sections of the cupola 
moved. The sky was full of stars. Now 
I could observe what has escaped me 
before. . . . It seemed to me that now 
[ could penetrate into the sacred in- 
timate life of the heavenly bodies, 
observe every tremor of the stars, 
tangibly perceive how the earth 
‘moves her shoulders.’ .. . The pavi- 
lion was filled with the light of the 
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starry sky. It seemed to me that I had 
returned to my home, newly opened 
for me... 7 

“What does YTulkovo look like 
now?” asked Petrov quietly. 

“Just imagine wrecked walls with 
numerous shell holes. To these ruined 
walls have already grown new ones, 
thus grows fresh healthy tissue where 
there was once a wound. Amidst the 
chaos of building, lumber, rubble, 
ruins, the pavilion for the zenith tele- 
scope is already rising; clean, entirely 
new, it stands as an affirmation of life 
itself! 

“Thus far, this one pavilion is com- 
plete and is in operation, but Pulkovo 
already lives. And how it was des- 
troyed! It is terrible to recall. What is 
the use of talking: the fascists bombed 
Pulkovo for two and a half years.... 
But Pulkovo will live again. And, be- 
lieve me, this small pavilion appears 
to me a symbol of eternity!” 

Suyetin was silent and Petrov did 
not interrupt him. Petrov was lying 
on his back and staring at the window. 
The clouds dispersed and a few great 
stars gleamed through the branches 
of trees. The window was becoming 
gradually lighter. On the right the 
black mountain peaks were visible. 
After the story that Petrov had just 
heard, he looked at the starry sky 
with wonder and a feeling of in- 
timacy. He tried to find the blue Vega 
and, imperceptibly, he fell asleep. 

When he awoke it was light in the 
house. Petrov saw the unbearably 
white glittering snow covering the 
mountain peaks. Gradually the air 


behind the mountains became rosy, 
the flaming rays forming a _ halo 
around the peak. There was heard a 
loud cough, and Petrov, startled unex- 
pectedly, turned his head. 

From a sleeping bag, shaking him- 
self free, crawled out a man of about 
thirty-two, as slender as a reed, with 
tousled blond hair. He cleared his 
throat again. 

“Valya!” he called, “Time to get 
up!” 

The straw rustled and from a 
second sleeping bag there jumped out 
a very young woman, curly-headed, 
with a fresh young face. She stretched 
out her arms, sighed and ran to the 
window. Her linen skirt was wrinkled 
and some hay clung to her stockings. 


This young and cheerful couple was 
so unlike the elderly, tired couple that 
Petrov had imagined that he stared 
at them in utter confusion. But they 
did not even notice him. They ran 
out on the porch and stood there hold- 
ing hands. 

The morning mist was disappearing 
from the valley. Heavy dew was shin- 
ing like mercury. The mountain peaks 
were flaming, the snow became pur- 
ple, the light of dawn was spreading 
farther and farther. But on the wet 
grass of the valley there was still a 
shadow cast by the mountain. 

The woman laughed and stretched 
out her hands to the light. Her hus- 
band put his arm around her should- 
ers. He was coatless, and wore a shirt 
with a soft collar. . 

The sun rose from behind the moun- 
tains, its rays gliding over the granu- 
lar snow. The first bird flew to the top 
of a poplar and began to sing clearly 
and bravely, proclaiming the begin- 
ning of a new day. 
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THREE THOUSAND YEARS OF 
ESPINOSA, Edited by Kurt Singer, 
Prentice Hall, New York, 378 pp. 
$3.00. 

F, as the editor claims, this is an 

“anthology of the world’s great- 

est spy stories,” one must conclude 
that the spy story is a low form of 
literature indeed. A drearier anthology 
would be hard to find. In addition it is 
cheap and sensation-mongering, seek- 
ing to cash in on the current anti-So- 
viet hysteria which it does its best to 
inflame to new heights. In dealing 
with the British spy, Reilly, forger of 
the Zinoviev documents, care is taken 
to avoid all mention of his connection 
with such respectables as Churchill. 
What is perhaps the greatest spy story 
of all time, the espionage uncovered 
at the Moscow trials, is dismissed—by 
an interview with Trotsky! The book 
features as well a chapter called “Spy 
School in Leningrad” by the discre- 
dited Jan Valtin, a lurid chapter on 
Lavrenti Beria, head of the Soviet 
security organization, making him 
“sinister” in the best Hearst Sunday 
feature tradition; and concludes with a 
chapter called “Soviet Blueprint of 
Global Espionage” which throws in 
every anti-Soviet hoax, libel and ru- 
mor, confident of the immunity ac- 
corded to any current fabricator whose 
fabrications are in the anti-Soviet in- 
terest. It is another indication of the 
depths to which American publishing 
has sunk that a book so dangerously 
irresponsible, so obviously fabricated 
and so offensively vulgar, should be 
given the imprint of a hitherto reput- 
able house. 


TALES OF SEVASTOPOL, by Leo 
Tolstoy. Foreign Languages Publish- 
ing House, Moscow. 

EW authors besides Tolstoy have 

& written of war with such ‘a pro- 

found sense both of its expression of 

social and political forces and its effect 
on the individual soldier and officer. 

Though his War and Peace is better 

known, Tolstoy’s Sevastopol is even 

more dramatic and direct. Tolstoy him- 
self fought with distinction in the siege 
of Sevastopol in the Crimean War, and 
his account has the vividness of per- 
sonal experience. It was with this work 
that Tolstoy established his literary 
reputation and it has maintained its 
place among masterpieces of war lit- 
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erature. Reading it today extends our 
knowledge of the Russian people. This 
edition not only makes the work avail- 
able again—previous editions are out 
of print—but in a distinctly superior 
translation. The volume is illustrated 
with striking duotint drawings. 


THE SELECTED WORKS OF MAXIM 
GORKY. Foreign Languages Pub- 
lishing House. Moscow. 
HIS first volume of a projected 
two volume, selected edition of 
Gorky’s works includes among its sto- 
ries some like “Malva” and “The 


Boss,”. which are the length of short 
novels; a new. translation of Gorky’s 
famous poem The Stormy Petrel, 
whose lines provided watchwords tc 
the Russian revolutionaries; Gorky’s 
Italian Sketches, and three of his 
finest plays The Lower Depths, Ene- 
mies and Yegor Bulychev and Others 
Much of the material is available, now 
only in this edition. Of all the grea‘ 
Russian writers, Gorky has been leasi 
fortunate in his English translations, 
most of which have been careless or 
garbled or mutilated. It is a pleasure 
to note that the translations in this 
volume, which comes from various 
hands, are all accurate and clear, and 
some reach quite a distinguished qual- 
ity. k. S. 


US-USSR FRIENDSHIP WILL YET PREVAIL 


(Continued from page 3) 


If war is the only way to achieve their 
ends, they will accept it, as they have 
in the past, provided, of course, the 
people will let them. 

It is such persons with such motives 
that we are asked to believe are hu- 
manitarians and lovers of peace. 

The evidence of a systematic and 
purposeful whitewashing of American 
imperialists and blackening of Soviet 
socialists is overwhelmingly clear. Yet 
the “will to think” about American 
imperialism is lacking in our people 
for the same reason they lack the “will 
to think” about Russia. There is the 
same hypnosis by propaganda, 
same fear of punishment to follow if 
independent thinking is allowed to 
win the day over the blessings of con- 
formity. 

Yet our situation is by no means 
hopeless. The New Deal and the four 
successive administrations of Roose- 
velt attest to the fact that Americans 
will not stand perpetually spell-bound 
by fatal illusions. The spur of eco- 
nomic necessity is a powerful releaser 
of the “will to think.” When the con- 
sequences on the standard of living 
of our war-breeding policies begin to 
sink in more deeply, a change in 
thought patterns will take place. Other 
occasions which will reveal the hol- 
lowness of our anti-democratic foreign 
policy will multiply. The recent tri- 
umph of the liberation forces in China 
over the despotisrn of Chiang Kai- 
shek, has been an eye-opener for 
many Americans. The narcotic out- 
pourings of radio commentators can- 
not forever conceal the clear evidence 
of our senses, suppress the demands 
of reason, nor still the pangs of con- 
science. Each tiny forward step against 
error is a vantage point for further 
understanding. 

Those who have been able to retain 
a reasoned perspective about Russia 
and who are familiar with the historic 
causes and present facts of American 
imperialist trends must beat a drum 
for truth with a good heart. 

The cause of peace and of interna- 
tional understanding is a long way 
from hopeless. Every person who can 


the | 


be led to inquire a little more deeply 
on his own hook, to cease taking at its 
face value the official “line” on Rus- 
sia, is advancing steadily on the road 
to sanity. He is helping by so much 
the rejuvenation of the America in 
which we all have faith. What is noble 
in every historical tradition is ulti- 
mately preserved. In time and after 
great travail all that is base falls away. 
So must it be with America. Ameri- 
can-Soviet friendship, with all its fruit- 
ful consequences, will yet prevail over 
the weavers of international hate and 
the fashioners of war. 

Edwin S. Smith 


HOW TRADE ASSISTS 
EASTERN EUROPE 


(Continued from page 11) 


rous metals, textiles, sugar and other 
goods. 

Trade between the USSR and Bul- 
garia will increase by 20 per cent this 
year as compared with last. The Soviet 
Union supplies oil products, cotton, fer- 
rous and non-ferrous metals, machine- 
tools, tractors, automobiles and artificial 
fertilizer to Bulgaria, while the latter 
country delivers tobacco, copper ore, ce- 
ment and other commodities to the 
USSR. 

The commodity exchange between 
the Soviet Union and Romania is in- 
creasing 2.5 times. Romania receives 
from the USSR industrial equipment, 
automobiles, metals, agricultural machin- 
ery, iron ore, coke, cotton, seeds and 
other goods. Romania sends the USSR 
oil products, timber, locomotives, rail- 
way cars, barges, meat products, manv- 
factured goods. 

This year trade between the Soviet 
Union and Hungary will be trebled as 
compared with 1947. The Soviet Union 
is increasing deliveries to Hungary of 
acutely scarce raw materials and indus- 
trial equipment vitally necessary for the 
development of the Hungarian national 
economy. 
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now anxious to return home to a coun- 
try whose government, he said, he only 
now appreciated. 

In April of 1945, we got to Bielefeld 
where we found the largest concentra- 
tion of Soviet DP’s we had encountered 
so far. Among those we liberated was a 
group of about 200 children from eight 
to fourteen. They were Russian collective 
farm youngsters from near Smolensk. 
Two years previously they had been 
picked up and brought to Germany 
where at first they worked on farms—the 
littlest ones weeding, the others as farm 
laborers. Later they were brought to fac- 
tories in Bielefeld where they worked 12 
to 14 hours a day. If they fell asleep at 
the machines they had to stand for long 
periods with arms upraised, or were bru- 
tally whipped. They showed me the scars 
on their backs. I asked about their parents 
and they told how everyone in their vil- 
lage had been herded into churches and 
farm buildings which were then set afire 
by the Germans. Their parents died. The 
children escaped only to be picked up 
and sent to Germany. 

Now for the first time in years they 
began playing like children, running 
and laughing, riding bicycles which they 
had just “liberated.” The older ones an- 
nounced proudly that they still spoke 
only Russian. They had decided not to 
learn German, and to speak only Rus- 
sian among themselves to make sure the 
young ones did not forget their language 
“so as to keep alive in our hearts the love 
of our country.” ‘They presented me 
with a pair of binoculars, the better to 
see and kill the enemy; and with some 
bottles of what they called vodka (really 
schnapps) to pep up our spirits. They 
put their trust in me to see that they 
were quickly returned home. 

Several times, at this period, I was 
taken to the rear to help interrogate some 
Soviet DP’s accused by their fellow-citi- 
zens of treachery. Some were accused of 
reporting on underground activities of 
their fellow-citizens and delivering them 
to the Nazis; others of hiding the fact that 
they had served in Hitler’s army or in 
traitors’ armies, like Vlasov’s. Not all ad- 
mitted their guilt. Some explained that 
it was a matter of survival. Some claimed 
they did not realize what they were do- 
ing. But what surprised us was that 

vhen we asked whether they wanted 

o be tried by us, or be sent home to be 

ried, every one of them said he pre- 

erred to take his chances at home. One 

i the accused, a young Kazakh, showed 

notebook of patriotic verse he had 
ritten in Germany—full of praise of 
viet life. 
There were many times when we cap- 
red a German army group and out 
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from their ranks stepped Russians, 
Ukrainians or Byelo-Russians who said 
they had been forced into service. They 
would demand to be treated separately, 
as Soviet citizens, and to be sent home 
to the Soviet Union. They knew full well 
the Soviet attitude toward traitors, but 
said they would rather face the music 
there and try to explain. 

Among the thousands of DP’s in Biele- 
feld was one group of Ukrainians—medi- 
cal students and graduate doctors, from 
Kharkov, Odessa and Kiev—who had 
been captured in street round-ups and 
impressed into hospital work in Bielefeld. 
They hated the insults the Germans 
heaped on them. In the Soviet Union 
they had been taught the importance and 
dignity of man. They sneered at so-called 
German Kultur, particularly as exempli- 
fied by the highly “cultured” German 
medical specialist who was head of the 
hospital. He personally administered 
beatings, especially to the women, for 
the slightest infringement of regulations 
—or for no reason at all. One young girl 
told of being accused of stealing eggs, 
which were found in her closet. She had 
saved them from her meals to eat when 
on night duty. Witnesses corroborated 
her story, but the “cultured” doctor re- 
fused to listen and gave her the lashing 
he had planned. When we confronted 
him with these accusations, he readily 
admitted them, saying: “You have to 
train these people as you would animals.” 
We had the illegal pleasure of giving him 
a taste of his own medicine. 

The DP’s at Bielefeld hospital told of a 
group of émigré Russians living there 
who had contacted the Soviet citizens 
during the war and let them listen 
secretly to broadcasts from Moscow. 
There was even a German family who 
cooperated in this dangerous venture. 
The émigré Russians had become very 
pro-Soviet and wanted to go back. They 
did not believe the Nazis’ horror tales 
about the Soviet regime, and when I 
later met them they asked for advice on 
how to return to their homeland. I 
could not advise them, of course, but they 
finally decided to take a chance and go 
along with the DP’s. 

Finally we reached the Elbe, and word 
quickly spread that the war would soon 
be over and Soviet citizens would be sent 
across the Elbe to Soviet authorities as 
soon as fighting ceased. This rumor 
brought more and more thousands of 
DP’s crowding in from the west so that 
we had a hard time settling them in 
makeshift camps. They all wanted to be 
near the Elbe so they would be soonest 
across—and home. I remember one group 
to whom we turned over the main 
buildings on a large estate where they 


had been living in hovels. Here was a 
group of ardent Soviet patriots, young 
and old — Ukrainians, Byelo-Russians, 
and a few Russians. Among them was 
a grandmother close to eighty, and | 
asked what they made an old woman 
like her do. “I had to cook for them,” 
she said. “And I couldn’t very well 
poison them, although I wanted to. But I 
fooled them,” she added slyly. “All the 
time they never knew I was wearing red 
panties—and red was verboten.” Besides 
wearing red hidden under her skirts, she 
and the other women had sewed red 
thread into the underwear and caps of 
the children “so they would not forget 
their country. Now,” she added, with 
glistening eyes, “they are going home 
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where they can wear all the red they 
want, for the rest of their lives.” 

One of the boys in this group, Olek- 
sandr, had been brought here three years 
previously when he was about fourteen. 
He was a staunch patriot and constantly 
pestered everyone with questions about 
his country. A school teacher, a Ukrain- 
ian Communist, who carefully nurtured 
the memory of the homeland among all 
the people and gave the children wha‘ 
education he could, had been given no 
peace by Oleksandr until I came; then 
all questions were turned on me, and 
the most burning one was—what was the 
quickest way to get home. 

When the fighting ended, and repatri- 
ation began across the Elbe, the first 
group we sent over to the Soviet side 
was composed of men who had fought 
in the army of the traitor, General 
Vlasov. These were men we had ques- 
tioned and who said they would prefer 
facing courts at home rather than remain 
in Germany. They said they had bee= 
forced into Vlasov’s army in many ways, 
principally by starvation. Oleksandr was 
so anxious to be the first one home that 
he joined this group of outcasts and man- 
aged to get across with them. I had 
warned him of the danger in what he 
was doing, but he felt sure he cou'd cx- 
plain satisfactorily to the Soviet amthor- 
ties—and in this I was able to help h’'m 
The rest of his comp mates, incliudine 
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the red-pantied grandma, left soon. after- 
ward. It was to this large, happy group 
that I came with the tidings of our first 
contact with the Soviet troops (on May 
3rd) where I acted as interpreter. Some- 
how they had found out before I brought 
them the good news, and they had a 
feast all prepared. We laughed and cried 
and danced together. And the toasts 
we drank to the homeland and to friend- 
ship! Now home seemed just around 
the corner. How fortunate that they were 
so near the Elbe! 


Soon trainloads, truckloads began com- 
ing in from all parts of the country to 
temporary camps, and then as fast as pos- 
sible, the people were put on barges and 
across the river to the Soviet side—and 
home. You could always tell which trucks 
and trainloads were Soviet. They were 
the ones decked out in garlands, home- 
made banners with slogans greeting their 
country, their leaders, their army. And 
they always sang. No sooner were they 
on the barges than they organized into 
groups under a song leader. Guitars and 
accordions sprang up from nowhere. 
With each barge-load I met old friends 
encountered some place before, and made 
new friends—like the’ several Latvian 
families I remember, who told how they 
had come willingly to Germany, think- 
ing to better their conditions during the 
eccupation. They knew others had joined 
the guerrillas while they had looked for 
an “easy’’ way out. Now they wanted to 
make up for their actions, in a Sovie* 
Leotvia. 

One day I was startled to see a little 
ten-year-old Negro boy on deck with a 
grcup of Soviet eighteen-year-olds. Where 
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under the sun had he come from? The 
answer was: from Yugoslavia. He had 
been born there, he told me in pure Rus- 
sian, of a Russian mother and an Ameri- 
can Negro father. His parents had becn 
killed by the Nazis and he was brought 
to a camp in Germany. Here the Rus- 
sians adopted him, and now he was 
going “home” to the USSR, he told me 
proudly. “We'll take good care of him,” 
the Soviet boys assured me. 

I visited the Soviet reception station 
several times when barge-loads went 
across. One of the fleeing thirteen in 
Fischer’s book speaks of the suspicious 


- and ruthless way the DP’s were treated 


by Soviet officials; but I saw that quite 
the opposite was true. Each person was 
interviewed, asked a set of formal ques- 
tions and the answers were entered in a 
printed form. They were given rations, 
allowed to wander about freely, and 
sent back to their home towns where 
there would undoubtedly be further 
check on each one. Naturally there were 
doubts: were they all really slave laborers? 
Had some gone to Germany willingly? 
Had they been contaminated through as- 
sociation with the Nazis? Why had they 
not joined the guerrillas instead of falling 
into the hands of the Germans? The Rec 
Army soldiers raised all these question; 
in their talks with me. They had been 
fighting for years, seen their comrades 
slaughtered, knew their parents, rela- 
tives, friends at home had been murder” 
by the Nazis. They were inclined to be 
skeptical about DP’s and I had many 
talks in which I pointed out the danger 
of any general condemnation. But among 
the officers, there was always the most 
correct and courteous behaviour. They 
were receiving Soviet citizens, and they 
received them with dignity. 

I had bidden farewell to 80,000 happy, 
homeward-bound Soviet DP’s when we 
turned south from the Elbe to Thurin- 
gen. There were still tens of thousands 
in camp here at Thuringen, waiting 
patiently—and impatiently—for trans 
port home. Some of our boys jokingly 
asked how they would like to come 
along with us; but to them this was 
no joke. They looked shocked, and 
worried. They were anxiously looking for 
the arrival of their Red Army, feeling 
that this would bring them a step nearer 
home. 

Steadily, truckloads of men, women 
and children left the camps. Always the 
Soviet DP’s, in-marked contrast to those 
heading for other countries, could be 
identified by the leaves, flowers, home- 
made banners, flags, and singing people 
that filled their trucks. This is how 
three million citizens returned to the 
USSR. I listened to the stories of thou- 
sands of them—stories which would fill 
a hundred books and give a true picture 
of what Soviet people really feel about 
their homeland. 
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